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Our Contributors 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology, Harvard University, kindly gave his permis- 
sion to publish the paper that he presented at the Fifth Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion in September 1944. Professor Sorokin is known to our readers through his 
original and profound books in the field of the social sciences. Among these will be recalled 
his Crisis of Our Age, Man and Society in Calamity,* Russia and the United States,® Social 
and Cultural Dynamics,* Social Mobility, Sociology of Revolution,® and A Systemic Source 
Book in Rural Sociology." 

William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
applied his principles of education to the problem of group tensions. His books—Foundations 
of Method,® Education for a Changing Civilization,® Group Education for a Democracy, 
and Selfhood and Civilization\—all have an important bearing on the dean’s work with 
individuals and with groups. 

At the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion held in September 1944, many 
eminent persons presented searching points of view. Enough of these dynamic ideas are 
reported in this issue to leaven many hours of productive meditation. We appreciate the 
permission of the Chairman of the Conference to publish the report and the two papers. 

Kate Hevner Mueller, as Chairman of the University Section, assumed responsibility for 
preparing the report of part-time work experience in universities, graciously consenting to 
having it published in the January issue instead of in September as originally planned. 

Louise Price, Counselor at Brooklyn College and author of Creative Group Work on the 
Campus,!* shows exactly how work experience enters into three types of educational programs 
offered to meet the needs of students in a large municipal institution. 

Marguerite Wynne-Roberts, Chairman of the College Section, obtained points of view 
from some of the members of her section regarding the nature and consequences of part-time 
work experience for college students. 

Catheririe Robbins, Dean of Women in Pasadena Junior College, with the cooperation 
of Agnes Todd Miller, Dean of Women, Santa Ana Junior College; Belle C. Cooledge, Dean 
of Women, Sacramento Junior College; Paul M. Motsinger, Coordinator of the School-Work 
Program, Pasadena City Schools; Dean Howey of Chevy Chase Junior College; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Lindsay, Dean of Women at Hillyer Junior College, collected significant in- 
formation on problems of part-time work in junior colleges, largely based on the students’ 
experience. 

Margaret McCarney, Dean of Girls in Franklin High School, Seattle, Washington, ob- 
tained excellent reports from the Seattle advisers and from Mabel A. Squires of Yakima High 
School, Yakima, Washington. This detailed account of an extensive, well-supervised part- 
time work program is of great interest and practical value. 


In the March issue of the Journat the editors are planning to publish the report from 
each regional meeting. A Publications Committee of the NADW in each region will select 
the best speech of the conference and will report highlights of the Deans’ section meetings 
for inclusion in the March issue. 
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Theses on Group Tensions* 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Within the framework of the con- 
temporary (sensate) culture, society 
and man, no elimination, even no sub- 
stantial weakening of group tensions 
—economic, racial, ethnic, occupa- 
tional and others—is possible. Neither 
most intensive sensate propaganda; 
nor sensate education; nor political 
and economic measures, so far as they 
remain within the framework of sen- 
sate society and culture, can perform 
this task. At the best, they may shift 
the center and Joci of the tensions; 
may change their color and concrete 
forms; but that is all they can do. 
Taken as a whole they are utterly in- 
adequate to achieve the purpose, be- 
cause they neither touch nor eradicate 
the deep cause of the intergroup ten- 
sions and conflicts. 

The first reason for this somewhat 
pessimistic statement is the predomi- 
nant nature of the contemporary cul- 
ture, society and, as their resultant, of 
contemporary man. Their socio- 
cultural nature incessantly generates 
a multitude of tensions and conflicts 
and cannot help doing that. 

1. They all are permeated by the 
spirit, ethos, and pathos of rivalry, 
competition, and desire of victory over 
the rivals and others in all fields of 
socio-cultural activity, from science, 
football, fine arts, business up to the 
“<mperialistic superiority” of religions 
and their Gods and followers. This 
spirit ceaselessly generates a striving 
for superiority, power, prestige, of the 


*A paper prepared for the Fifth Conference on 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion. 


competitors over their rivals and a 
deep desire for their defeat and 
“lower place” in the universe. This 
passion leads to a cultivation of the 
“fighting spirit” and an indefatigable 
and never ceasing fight with the rivals. 
An unavoidable result of such a situa- 
tion is a multitude of intergroup an- 
tagonisms and clashes between the 
rivals, the victors, and the vanquished, 
“the superior and the inferior” (in 
business, science, arts, religion, etc.), 
“the parties of success and of fail- 
ure.” In other words, interindividual 
and intergroup conflicts are an insep- 
arable, immanent or inherent trait of 
the contemporary culture, society, and 
man. 

2. To the same result these lead 
through their assigning the paramount 
value to the sensory, material, hedo- 
nistically-utilitarian values in their 
total scale of values. Notwithstand- 
ing the hypocritical, half-mechanical 
preaching of the values of “the 
Kingdom of God,” the contemporary 
culture, society, and man, in their ac- 
tual functions, make the sensory, ma- 
terial, hedonistic values paramount, 
the supreme goal of human aspira- 
tions, ambitions and desires. These 
values range from money, wealth, 
material comfort, material security, 
conspicuous consumption up to the 
kisses, copulation, popularity, fame, 
power, and prestige. As these values 
are scarce and limited in their quan- 
tity and cannot be spread in unlimited 
abundance among all individuals and 
groups, the paramount value given to 
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them by our culture and society pro- 
duces ceaselessly a never ending, in- 
tense, often bloody and antisocial, 
struggle of every group with every 
other competing group for as large a 
share of these values as can be ob- 
tained at the cost of others. This 
results again in tensions and conflicts. 

3. The same result is generated by 
the contemporary culture, society, and 
man through their dominant hedonis- 
tic and egocentrically utilitarian eth- 
ics, law, and mores; and especially 
through the excessive relativization of 
all norms and values devoid of any 
universal binding. This atomization 
leads to moral, mental, and social an- 
archy and to cynicism in which each 
rival group regards itself as the su- 
preme arbiter entitled to use any 
means for its victory. As a conse- 
quence, the emergence of rude force 
masked by fraud and other more 
subtle screens becomes inevitable. 
Force becomes the supreme judge. 
“The weapon of criticism turns into 
the criticism by the weapon of force.” 
Tensions and clashes follow. 

That this diagnosis of the essential 
nature of the contemporary culture, 
society, and man is accurate is testified 
inductively by the factual historical 
process. If we take wars and revolu- 
tions as the most bloody manifestation 
of the international and of the intra- 
national group conflicts, the two ex- 
isting studies of their movement 
concordantly show that both, wars and 
revolutions, have not tended to de- 
crease with the emergence and 
growth of the contemporary culture 
and society from the thirteenth on to 
the twentieth century but, on the con- 
trary, with minor fluctuations, have 
grown, reaching the climax in the 


present century — the bloodiest, the 
most antagonistic and tension-loaded 
century out of all the preceding 
twenty-five centuries studied. One 
can expect as little of peace and har- 
mony from that framework as peace 
and harmony from the tigers at large. 
All the prescribed panaceas against 
group tensions and conflicts are 
doomed to failure as long as they 
have to work within the contemporary 
socio-cultural framework. If we want 
a durable intergroup and interindivid- 
ual peace and just relationships, this 
framework must go. If we want to 
keep it, we cannot eliminate, even no- 
tably decrease, group tensions. 

The culture, society, and man 
within which the tensions and wars 
can be notably decreased must be very 
different from the existing ones. The 
following are some of their charac- 
teristics. 

1. Instead of the spirit of rivalry 
and cult of success over the others they 
must be permeated by the spirit of 
“oneness,” of all groups and persons, 
by the psychology of the free and real 
“we,” extended over humanity. In- 
stead of incessant stimulation of 
“fighting spirit” to overcome the ri- 
vals, they must be filled with the 
pathos of mutual service, by profound 
ethics of humility and sacrifice, by 
love at its noblest and best. Instead of 
glorification of “success” and the suc- 
cessful champions they must inculcate 
a sincere, wholehearted teamwork 
without the superiors and inferiors, 
the heroes, and the failures. The spirit 
of a good family in which every mem- 
ber is honestly doing his work, accord- 
ing to his ability, and where nobody 
thinks of a superiority and inferiority, 
is a rough approximation to this spirit 
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of the culture and society necessary 
for the elimination of tensions. 

2. In this new socio-cultural frame- 
work all the sensory-material-hedo- 
nistic values must be enormously 
deflated while the non-material val- 
ues of truth, justice and beauty must 
be greatly “inflated.” Being quantita- 
tively and qualitatively infinite, these 
noblest values can be obtained in 
abundance by all who seek for them. 
No cutthroat competition is necessary 
in such a quest. Devaluation of the 
material values would lead to a weak- 
ening of a ferocious struggle for a 
greater share of these, and, through 
that, to a decrease of tensions and con- 
flicts. To the same result would lead 
an intensified quest for the nobler 
values. Mankind can thus obtain a 


real peace of mind and harmony in 
the relationships of its members. 
3. All the main compartments of 


such a culture have to be different 
from the contemporary ones. Science, 
philosophy, religion, and fine arts, 
with the ethical norms and values—all 
have to be united into one great or- 
ganic system, each responsible not 
only for itself but for the harmony 
and unity of the whole system. As 
one great team they all will serve hu- 
manity in its quest for truth, justice, 
and beauty. This means a cessation 
of a struggle between science and re- 
ligion, or fine arts and ethics, or phi- 
losophy and law. Neither science nor 
fine arts would be religiously or ethi- 
cally indifferent; nor ethics would be 
contradicting to science; nor the fine 
arts would be an empty hedonistic 
“art for the art’s. sake.” 

4. Along the same path and in the 
same direction all of the basic social 
institutions, from the economic up to 


the political and familial groups must 
be reconstructed, freed from the spirit 
of rivalry and a cult of success over 
the competitors. 

5. Such a culture, society, and man 
is a very unfavorable place for gen- 
erating and breeding interindividual 
and intergroup tensions. These are 
bound either to decrease greatly or 
even, eventually, disappear. 

If it is objected that such culture, 
society, and man are impossible, the 
answer is: then an elimination or even 
a decrease of tensions is impossible. 

If a full and perfect realization of 
the framework is beyond human pow- 
er, an approximation to it is not im- 
possible, providing 

1. that the constellation of histori- 
cal conditions is favorable; 

2. that the organized effort to build 
it is made by all responsible members 
of humanity: scientists, philosophers, 
artists, religious leaders, statesmen 
and lawyers, ethical instructors, and 
businessmen, up to every intelligent 
man and woman; 

3. that all the available means for 
the forming and real education of hu- 
man beings are used for that purpose, 
from the family and kindergarten up 
to press, movie, radio, television; 

4. that after an intense and careful 
study of the nature and of the laws of 
that supreme form of energy which is 
often called “all transcending love” 
(once in a while released by the great 
moral and religious leaders like St. 
Francis of Assisi or Buddha, but still 
little known to us) its subtle and irre- 
sistible power will be used for that 
purpose, in addition to a semi-mechan- 
ical means of the contemporary edu- 
cation (often quite ineffective). This 
point may appear unclear and strange 
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to many. By it is meant probably the 
finest and sublimest form of “energy” 
far more subtle than the energy of 
electricity and radio, of even sensory 
and logical mind. We know the facts 
of a comparatively sudden and most 
decisive influencing and forming of 
human beings — their mentality and 
conduct—in the great conversions of 
many by a few great religious and 
moral leaders; we know the facts of 
a successful, deep, and permanent 
modification of the mind and conduct 
of the immense multitudes, now by 
persons like St. Francis of Assisi, now 
by Savonarola, now by Christ and the 
Apostles, now by Gautama Buddha. 
On a smaller scale similar phenomena 
are observed in a similar decisive in- 
fluence of this or that person upon 
another. In all such cases these great 
educators achieve their remarkable re- 
sults through their love, seemingly 
unlimited in its nobleness, gladly and 
spontaneously given, often with what 
appears to us boundless sacrifice. The 
facts that point at the existence of 
such a finest and subtlest form of “en- 
ergy” are certain. But our knowledge 
of it, its nature, the conditions in 
which it exists, the ways of its func- 
tioning, the technique of its accumu- 
lation, release and utilization is 
non-existent. We know next to nothing 
of it. It is high time to begin to study 
it (if it is susceptible to a study). If 
such a study progresses and if we ac- 
quire some knowledge of this form of 
“energy” and can use it for the pur- 
pose, we would obtain for humanity 
the highest and the most important of 
all “energies” known. It will become 
the most powerful and most important 
“tool” of humanity, which, in this 
field, can be infinitely more effective 


than all the existing techniques and 
means of forming and moulding a hu- 
man being, his mind and his conduct. 
Hence the suggestion of the advisabil- 
ity of its systematic study and of its 
use, if the study be fruitful. In that 
case the discoveries in the field of this 
“energy” are likely to turn out into 
the greatest discoveries among all the 
discoveries of humanity. Under these 
conditions the adventure of building 
of the new culture, society, and man 
has a good chance for its fruition. 

The existing historical conditions 
are rather favorable to the realization 
of the great enterprise. . They already 
put humanity at the momentous cross- 
road: either to go along the road lead- 
ing to the new socio-cultural universe 
or to continue to walk wearily along 
the old road, with its never ceasing 
fight, hatred, tension, bloodshed, de- 
struction, and misery. This “cross- 
road ultimatum” is _ increasingly 
pressed upon humanity with every 
passing decade and through progres- 
sively increasing crises and catastro- 
phes. In its self-interest and survival 
humanity is forced to accept it. Other- 
wise it is bound to ever bigger and 
tragic catastrophe. 

If to such a favorable constellation 
of historical forces an organized and 
indefatigable effort of the responsible 
members of humanity is added; and 
if this effort is engineered wisely, 
competently, and efficiently, there is a 
serious chance for at least slow move- 
ment towards an increasingly fuller 
realization of the great goal. To be 
sure, the process will take decades; 
will have many setbacks and tempo- 
rary failures. Nevertheless it can grow 
and bring mankind nearer and nearer 
to the goal of a tensionless humanity. 




















Democratic Communication and Education* 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


There is danger that in our country 
certain group tensions of racial and 
religious differences may become so 
strong and abiding as to threaten the 
success of our democracy. The task 
here undertaken is how to manage 
through education the communicating 
of ideas and the transmitting of the 
basic principles of democracy so as to 
remove or sufficiently lessen the 
threatening group tensions. 

The phrases, commumicating ideas 
and transmitting basic principles, un- 
derstood in their present context of 
combatting group tensions, raise three 
definite questions, the discussion of 
which will constitute this paper: 

1. How do the processes of com- 
municating ideas and transmitting 
basic principles psychologically go on? 

2. How can democracy build in 
youth the desired ideas and principles 
against intergroup injustice? 

3. How can the American school 
so educate as in fact to lessen or re- 
move group tensions? 


TueE Processes oF COMMUNICATING 
IDEAS AND TRANSMITTING PRINCIPLES 


We are concerned here to study 
these processes of communication and 
transmission as going on in our actual 
American setting. The ideas to be 
communicated and the principles to 
be transmitted are parts of the group 
culture. The nature of that culture, 
its origin, its service, the means of its 
perpetuation—a glance at these will 
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perhaps make the problem clearer to 
us and help to explain the processes 
of communicating and transmitting. 

By the culture we mean the social 
inheritance, the “funded capital of 
civilization,” all the accumulated and 
embodied results of human experience 
and contrivance through which the 
group carries on its life. 

Since the culture does embody “the 
experience of all and sundry,” it is 
not of uniform excellence. Evil as 
well as good features are present, the 
less adequate along with the more ade- 
quate. Those who would guide edu- 
cation to the improvement of any 
given civilization have thus the cor- 
relative tasks, first, of selecting the 
better parts of the culture to transmit 
and, second, of so managing that these 
better parts may in fact get learned so 
well that they will function reliably 
in the further life process. 

At the outset, let it be emphasized 
that these processes of communicating 
ideas and transmitting principles are 
more complex than many seem to 
think. Specifically, they show no par- 
allel to the physical process of hand- 
ing, say, an apple from parent to child 
or a book from teacher to pupil. Com- 
municating and learning come not 
thus. The classical theories of learn- 
ing were not clearly stated, but the 
customary school process, dating from 
the Alexandrian epoch, was simple 
and clear, namely to have the learner’ 
memorize the words of formulated 
definitions and propositions. The basic 
faith underlying — and that faith is 
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still going strong among the tradi- 
tionally minded at both ends of the 
population scale—was that to mem- 
orize formulations will somehow suf- 
fice to get the formulated idea or 
principle effectively implanted in the 
mind of the learner—effectively, that 
is, so that the idea (or principle) can 
be relied on to function as may be 
needed later in the learner’s life. 

Any actual idea will, as a rule, in- 
clude more content than any formula- 
tion will specify. My idea of a horse, 
for example, includes all the varied 
expectations I have in relation to 
horses; and all these expectations will 
be so organized in my mind as to sug- 
gest the probability of the several ex- 
pectations. I expect very rarely to 
see a horse as tall as 18 hands (6 feet) 
or a pony as low in height as 8 hands 
(32 inches). Some horses will be vi- 
cious, but most will not. Some will 
“run away” for a slight cause, most 
will not. In color a horse may be 
brown, black, gray, chestnut or spotted 
white, but seldom entirely white, and 
never green or purple. 

Where did I get my idea of a 
horse? I have been accumulating ex- 
periences of horses all my life, espe- 
cially in my early life; and each 
experience left some deposit. When 
as a youth I tried to fasten a saddle 
girth too tight, the horse bit me in the 
ribs—not viciously, but still in vig- 
orous protest. Thereafter I was more 
thoughtful around that horse. “Once 
bit, twice shy,” came out of the expe- 
rience for me. Not all the constituent 
elements of one’s ideas come from first 
hand experience. They may come 
vicariously into one’s stream of expe- 
rience. Recently a larking girl went 
to the zoo at 2 a.m. and waked a polar 


bear into action. He responded by 
biting her arm off. Reading the news- 
paper account of the affair corrobo- 
rated and strengthened certain ideas 
I had already formed of polar bears. 

My idea of anything, if as an idea 
it is serviceable to me, consists of the 
organized aggregate of all that I have 
learned regarding that thing. These 
learnings have come to me as my va- 
ried reactions to the situations, actual 
or imagined, in which I have consid- 
ered that thing. The more vivid the 
experience, the stronger my reaction 
and the stronger the resulting learn- 
ing. The more important the matter 
is to me, the stronger the learning. 
The closer the new item is related 
with things I already know and use, 
the stronger the learning. Repetitions 
may give any or all these considera- 
tions further chance to act and so may 
strengthen the learning. An idea thus 
serves primarily to sum up my past 
experience to hold it ready for me in 
future experiences. An idea then is 
seldom or never simple, but instead 
complex. It is, furthermore, organ- 
ized in greater or less degree, and 
this according to the intellectual hab- 
its of the learner. The thoughtful 
person will be critical of his formula- 
tions to make them as exact and as 
reliable as he can. 

Now the point of all this considera- 
tion of the nature of ideas is to let us 
see that the process of “communicat- 
ing ideas” from the adult possessors 
of those ideas to the young is indirect 
and not by direct telling whether in 
oral or written words. Each child 
must duéld his own ideas and basically 
out of his own firsthand experiences; 
and he builds each idea as he needs it 
to carry on his own experience. This 
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does not mean that the adult cannot 
help; he can and does help especially 
if he and the child really live together 
and if he, by his encouragements and 
approvals and not too frequent or un- 
pleasant disapprovals, leads the child 
to test his tentative formulations and 
modify them so that they will better 
serve the social process of mutual un- 
derstanding. The adult may further 
help by suggesting for consideration 
items in experience that the child had 
overlooked and perhaps, later on, by 
suggesting formulations which help 
the child the better to organize and 
define his own cumulations of ex- 
perience. 

Much the same discussion as that 
just given in connection with “com- 
municating ideas” holds as well for 
“transmitting principles.” The learner 
builds his principles much as he builds 
his ideas. Both alike represent the 
accumulation of past experiences or- 
ganized together to guide future ac- 
tion. If possible, a principle, especially 
a moral principle such as here con- 
cerns us, has more of the personal ele- 
ment of choice in it than has a mere 
idea. A moral principle more definitely 
represents a plan of action— such a 
principle is in fact an idea accepted as 
a plan of action; it accordingly gives 
greater scope for individual prefer- 
ence to enter. Of course, it is not 
purely a matter of personal choice 
what plan an individual will make. 
But a principle well made means wise 
choices based on inclusive thinking. In 
the principle there will likely be alter- 
native choices according as differing 
situations may present themselves. In 
these various ways, as with ideas, he 
who learns his principles from the cul- 
ture still builds his own structures of 
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personal behavior out of his reactions 
to his own successive experiences. 
Now certain features of any idea, 

and more especially of any principle, 
may well come to one from the social 
heritage of the group culture. As a 
child I learned that horses required 
food and drink. This came within my 
own experience, but not from my ex- 
perimenting. Though I do remember 
as an older boy when I would some- 
time forget to feed our horse, he had 
ways of calling attention to the over- 
sight. Also I learned about harness 
and saddle and the work that horses 
can do in harness and under the sad- 
dle—this was a straight transmission 
of the culture to me from the life I 
lived. It took the race many thou- 
sands of years to work out this part of 
the culture, but I learned it in a dec- 
ade. Later there was, through the 
communication of ideas from my 
father, positive assistance in utilizing 
the culture to build principles. As I 
rode with him through the country he 
taught me some doggerel lines on the ~ 
proper management of the buggy 
horse: 

Up the hill trot me not, 

Down the hill trot me not, 

On the plain spare me not, 

And to the hostler leave me not. 


All of these words except plain and 
hostler were already well acclimated 
in my speaking vocabulary; these two 
belonged rather to my reading vocab- 
ulary. Through these lines my father 
sought to transmit to me from the cul- 
ture some of his accepted principles of 
action with reference to his horse. 

In some such ways as thus set out 
do the elders among us, the guardians 
of our cultural heritage, communicate 
ideas to the younger members and 
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help them to appropriate the funded 
capital of our civilization. The proc- 
ess of transmission whether of idea or 
principle is necessarily indirect. The 
learner does the actual building, but 
the guardian of the culture reaily 
helps. 

The adult may specifically help the 
process of building either idea or prin- 
ciple by fostering such experiences in 
the child’s life as properly considered 
lead naturally to useful ideas and 
principles. In this process always must 
the adult start where the child now is, 
with his present strengths and weak- 
nesses of interest and knowledge. The 
best of these existent interests the 
parent or teacher will encourage and 
foster in such ways that it shall in- 
herently grow into new knowledge 
and new interests. This is the living 
process of education, that what now is 
being cultivated shall sprout of itself 
—for the child’s own present felt pur- 
poses—new and broader outlooks and 
interests. Skilled guidance here will 
yield manyfold. We cannot in ad- 
vance say just what direction vigorous 
life will take and so cannot precisely 
map out the exact order in which the 
child will build the desired ideas and 
principles, not even—sad to say—that 
every child will build the most desired 
of them. But, whether we like it or 
not, this is the process in which, in a 
democratic society, ideas are “commu- 
nicated” and principles are “trans- 
mitted.” We the elders help, youth 
builds. 


Tue Acruat Process or BurLpING 
Democratic IDEALS AND PRINCIPLES 


In the light of the foregoing gen- 
eral discussion how shall we by educa- 
tion get our democratic ideals and 


attitudes actively to work among the 
people? How can we actually work 
to lessen or remove the hurtful group 
tensions? The answer is not simple 
but certain definite lines are open. 

1. Our people are committed more 
or less firmly to democracy. To be 
sure, many see but little of the deeper, 
the spiritual, meaning of democracy; 
but most are committed in their own 
minds to the general principles as 
they understand them. 

We can then start with this faith in 
democracy and help our pupils: see 
more fully what democracy really 
meant to Jefferson and Franklin; how 
it involves respect for personality as 
such; what respect for personality 
means; how equality of rights is part 
of the doctrine; how each one should 
have equal opportunity with all oth- 
ers to make the most of himself. If 
we start with the younger ones and 
keep this up year by year, they can by 
high school come to a pretty full un- 
derstanding of what democracy really 
means as a way of life. 

We can go further and show how 
America has stood before the world as 
a land of opportunity; and so can 
build a pride in what we have helped 
to give to the world through our 
democratic institutions. While we of 
America certainly did not do it all, we 
have had a real part in the widespread 
growth toward democracy to be found 
in the world since 1776. 

In these various ways we can help 
the pupils build in themselves a clearer 
and stronger faith in democracy as the 
way in which people should live to- 
gether in social and political life, and 
at the same time a clearer understand- 
ing of the kinds of behavior that our 


democracy demands of every one of 
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us as we live and work together. 

2. While we are building this bet- 
ter understanding and acceptance of 
democracy in our pupils, we must also 
ask ourselves as teachers whether our 
pupils are making or accepting divi- 
sions among themselves in such way 
as to shut out certain ones from full 
participation with the rest in class and 
school life. If yes, then we can under- 
take tactfully to bring the excluded 
ones more completely into full life 
with the rest. As we appoint commit- 
tees, as we ask questions of pupils in 
the class, as we advise pupils leaders 
outside the class, we can manage that 
the hitherto excluded ones share with 
the rest. If any of these have some 
skill, as is likely, in music or painting 
or dramatics or athletics, we can see 
that they are given opportunity to 
make contributions to the school life. 
In all such ways we can bring about, 
on the one hand, more adequate edu- 
cative contacts, and on the other hand, 
we can help build a new and different 
respect in those and for those formerly 
excluded. 

3. Also, as is wise—but always with 
great tactfulness—we can, as the two 
foregoing efforts succeed, bring the 
older and therefore more thoughtful 
students to discern some of the specific 
ways in which we have allowed preju- 
dice to stand in the way of the really 
democratic treatment of our minori- 
ties and how we as students and school 
people can help to make things go 
better. Any discussion here could, as 
a rule, succeed only as the community 
would not too greatly object. For we 
really wish to educate the community, 
and making people angry is a bad first 
step to that end. But if, as is discussed 
later, we have community backing, 


this discussion of baseless prejudice 
can be a potent means to the education 
of all the youth. College instructors 
can often do great good at this point; 
for their classes may be quite free to 
speak against injustices. In any such 
discussion, those who suffer will be the 
last to speak; but privately if not pub- 
licly they can help greatly to give the 
discussion point. 

4. Finally, the teachers can be on 
the lookout, in season and out, for op- 
portunities to call attention—not too 
cbviously—to how this minority has 
served the world in this way and that 
minority has served our country in 
this other way. So that the pupils may 
broaden their outlooks and the more 
surely give the various minority 
groups the respect due them. Noth- 
ing builds resentment more surely 
than to feel that others do not give us 
the respect properly due. And nothing 
tends more to the aggravation of ten- 
sions than do cumulative resentments. 


How Can THE SCHOOL EpucaTE 
Acatinst Group TENSIONS? 


Each tension is a unique problem, 
though it may have elements in com- 
mon with other tensions. Similarly, 
each community is unique, and is 
therefore a unique factor in each 
specific local tension. It is possible 
however to suggest some general 
principles which may help lead to in- 
telligent action. 

1. The teachers of the school 
should study the cultural history of 
each particular tension that concerns 
them. For example, the present ten- 
sion in certain of our northern cities in 
which Irish Catholic youth are said to 
be attacking the Jews would appear 
to have its roots, partly in the accumu- 
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lated resentment of the immigrant 
Irish over what they feel as the con- 
descending treatment meted out to 
them by the old stock Americans; 
partly in the long time accumulated 
resentment built up in Catholic Ire- 
land against Protestant Britain; partly 
in the age old European attitudes and 
ill treatment of the Jews somehow 
connected with religious differences; 
partly in resentment of the present 
underprivileged economic status of 
these youth as over against the sup- 

superior economic status of the 
Jews. While the first tendency of re- 
sentment is to fight the enemy sup- 
posedly causing the resented evil, if 
no such enemy is conveniently avail- 
able or there is otherwise good reason 
not to fight him, then the tendency is 
to find a “scapegoat” and fight it. A 
strong enough accumulation of resent- 
ment will sooner or later find some- 
thing to fight. , 

Similarly with our Negro problem, 
it seems to have its roots partly in the 
age-old antagonism to obvious differ- 
ences (against such the “we-group” 
attitude tends to crystallize); partly 
in another age-old tendency, that of 
selfish exploitation, as is seen in every 
caste system throughout history the 
world over (slavery, the most overt 
form of exploitation, was abolished by 
war, the economic caste exploitation 
still survives); partly in the Southern 
white self - protection resentments 
built up during Reconstruction days; 
partly in the scapegoat transferred re- 
sentment of the poorer whites of the 
South at their unfavorable economic 
plight (a resentment transferred, that 
is, from their better privileged white 
neighbors to the Negroes); partly in 
the eager search of selfish politicians 


for some popular cause to espouse as a 
ladder to office. 

2. Teachers should further study 
the psychologic allies by means of 
which insecure causes seek to support 
themselves. The wrongly crystallized 
we-group attitude, for example, in its 
own felt insecurity, seizes upon, or re- 
discovers, the now discarded doctrines 
of (psychological) “race” and “racial 
inferiority,” proclaiming that “we” 
are fundamentally and forever differ- 
ent from “them,” that “we” are not 
only different but superior and must 
forever remain so, that “we” are 
therefore justified in holding “them” 
off and “keeping them in their place,” 
in their lower place in the eternal 
God-given scheme of things. And the 
same insecure “we-group” attitude 
will illogically hold that when one of 
“us” does wrong, “he” is a bad man; 
but if one of “them” does wrong, 
“they” are like that—all of them like 
that. And, the same insecure we-group 
attitude will still further allow selec- 
tive attention, illogically, to fasten 
dominant attention upon the strengths 
and excellencies of “our” group, 
while dwelling dominantly on the 
crimes and weakness of “other” 
groups, finding a “crime wave,” for 
example, in Harlem but ignoring 
equally many crimes in other under- 
privileged sections of the city. All 
such instances of bad science, bad 
logic, and bad ethics, the teachers must 
thoroughly understand in order to 
guide their students safely through 
the wiles of such unjustified thinking. 

3. The American people are at bot- 
tom a people of ideals. Not that all 
have as high ideals as they should have 
or that they are always consistent in 
their pursuit of the ideals they hold. 
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But that, in spite of these weaknesses, 
America does have ideals and it 
greatly enjoys feeling that its ideals 
are receiving world recognition and 
perhaps are on the way to world sway. 
Some of these ideals are rooted in de- 
mocracy, others are rooted in the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition. The 
Americans are not very clear as to 
where they personally got their ideals 
or why they believe in them; but it is 
a fact that these ideals form a resource 
upon which any who would fight mi- 
nority discriminations and injustices 
can call for help in their efforts. Not 
all persons will respond equally. And 
if a recognized ideal should be pointed 
out as being in conflict with a frequent 
or perhaps established practice, many 
Americans will at first hold on to the 
practice and perhaps get angry at hav- 
ing the practice called in question; but 
certain of them will not be happy to 
be found rejecting the ideal. For these 
the security of the bad practice will 
have been shaken. When such hap- 
pens, the younger ones of the group 
will more likely prove sensitive to the 
conflict than will their elders. The es- 
tablished mores, the cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches 
will weigh stronger with the older 
than with the young. The wise and 
thoughtful teacher can thus succeed 
better with sons and daughters than 
will the minister with their parents. 
In this way can progress come. 

4. There are in this matter of 
group tensions no _ get-good-quick 
panaceas. But thought, if only it be 
wise and patient, can in the long run 
prevail over ignorance and prejudice. 
The community seems the best unit of 
attack, and conscious education the 
best method. The spiritual resources 
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of the community need to be pooled 
and directed. A community council 
organized for this purpose seems the 
most promising agency, a council that 
can command the respect and eventual 
cooperation of schools, churches and 
synagogues, the press, chamber of 
commerce, organized labor, social 
workers, youth-serving organizations, 
youth. Youth, in school and out, 
seems the best direct focus of effort, 
with parents coming next that they 
may foster and not hinder the growth 
of their children. Intelligent study 
and discussion in school and youth 
groups can go far, but cooperative 
community effort by the youth of all 
the opposed tension groups probably 
offers the greatest hope. The coopera- 
tive efforts may start in school or in 
youth organizations in accordance 
with plans already approved by the 
Council (in the decisions of which 
youth should feel that it has had a real 
part). Effort should be directed to- 
ward community projects that youth 
can understand, better playgrounds 
on both sides of the railroad track, for 
example. Shared study, shared deci- 
sions and shared efforts on such a 
project can, if wisely directed, start 
things definitely toward a better day. 

Meanwhile the school system must 
have put its hands definitely to the 
plow, not to look back. While press 
and pulpit and club must work to se- 
cure cooperation from parents and 
citizens. Teachers in their classes must 
work in season and out, whenever a 
suitable occasion can come or be made 
to come, to help pupils build better 
understanding, better ideals, and bet- 
ter personal contacts. The way is long, 
but the need is urgent. If we do our 
part, the promise is great. 











Report on Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion* 


The first two sessions of the Con- 
ference were devoted to the “Problem 
of Intercommunication Among Dif- 
ferent Fields of Knowledge,” the next 
two sessions to the “Problems of Com- 
munication Through Education,” and 
the last three sessions to the “Problem 
of Group Tensions.” The following 
paragraphs represent an effort to select 
from the Conference as a whole the 
ideas that seemed most directly re- 
lated to personnel work. 

If the discovery and communication 
of values common to all fields of study 
and to all nations and races are as 
important as members of the Confer- 
ence believed, then this attempt to 
communicate to the readers of this 
JournaL, who are in contact with 
young people in secondary schools and 
colleges throughout the United States, 
some of the emerging thoughts of the 
Conference is one small step toward 
accomplishing its aim. 

The Conference had as its aim the 
clarification and synthesis of points of 
view from different fields rather than 
the formulation of definite recom- 
mendations. It tried to deal with basic 
issues rather than with superficial dif- 
ferences. Robert M. McIver, Colum- 
bia University, expressed the hope 
that all members might “come and 
drink at a pool of common under- 
standing” and make their appeal, not 
to the common man, but to “the com- 

*The Fifth Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life was held at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 


University, New York City, on September 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, 1944, and is reported by Ruth Strang- 


mon in man.” Roy W. Sellars from 
the University of Michigan similarly 
defined the long-term goal as a “new 
age of enlightenment in which men 
come to understand themselves.” 

Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, mentioned 
three types of participation, obviously 
arranged in ascending order with re- 
spect to effective conference technique: 

.1. Presenting a pet idea or theory, 
regardless of its relevancy to the topic 
under discussion. This type of partici- 
pation has release value for the con- 
ference member, but usually does 
little to advance the thinking of the 
group. 

2. Looking for points of disagree- 
ment and presenting a negative criti- 
cism. Criticism of this kind may some- 
times be necessary, but it can usually 
be replaced by creative criticism that 
furthers the thinking of the group. 

3. Listening, translating the discus- 
sion into one’s own terms, and looking 
for points that one can accept in such a 
way as to help the group to evolve a 
new synthesis. 

In addition to these three types of 
participation, a fourth may be men- 
tioned that is of peculiar value to the 
individual—namely, receptiveness to- 
ward tangential ideas suggested to 
him by any aspect of the discussion. 

The unnecessary wordiness of con- 
ferences, the failure to present the 
kernel of thought in the fewest possi- 
ble words was amusingly character- 
ized as “professorial proliferation of 
words in proportion to the thoughts.” 
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Louis Finkelstein, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, brought 
out the value of a conference focused 
on thinking, as an antidote to the 
gadgetmindedness of this generation. 
He proposed a university in which 
professors, having a minimum of 
teaching responsibility, could grow in- 
creasingly cognizant of the interrela- 
tion of all knowledge and serve as a 
center for the integration and com- 
munication of thought. 


CoMMUNICATION: Its NATURE 


Persons may communicate to others 
ideas and principles and also attitudes, 
feelings, and personal spiritual reve- 
lation. The latter type of communica- 
tion, involving the emotions, was 
designated as communization by 
Charles W. Morris, University of 
Chicago. It is quite possible to have 
communication of meanings without 
communization of feelings. 

To clarify the role of definition, it 
was pointed out that a definition is 
unnecessary if one can refer to a con- 
crete object, but, in areas such as the 
social sciences, where the referent it- 
self is extremely vague—democracy, 
for example—it is necessary to begin 
with a definition in order to establish 
a common base for discussion. 

Any kind of communication must 
establish the conditions necessary for 
communication in different situations 
and with different individuals. The 
intelligence and other characteristics 
of the recipient as well as of the initia- 
tor of the communication must be con- 
sidered. 


Wuat To COMMUNICATE 


Constantly throughout the Confer- 
ence, an effort was made to arrive at 


some values common to all cultures, 
to all religions: ideas that can be ac- 
cepted universally, fundamental prin- 
ciples accepted throughout the world, 
positive values. This radix from 
which might emanate the motivation 
for a better world for all men was 
variously expressed as “good will,” “a 
different conception of what makes 
real greatness in a nation and in an 
individual,” “the ability to see the 
consequences of one’s acts in the larg- 
est possible reference,” “awareness of 
the thoughts and feelings of others,” 
“regard for man—his best self,” “the 
humane spirit,” “a sense of achieve- 
ment as servants of God,” “all-tran- 
scending love.” Chan Wing-T’sit of 
Dartmouth College found in Bud- 
dhism a basic tenet of salvation for all 
people, which might serve as an intel- 
lectual basis for peace in the Orient. 

The importance of the “communi- 
zation” of this central core of values 
and feelings for the establishment of 
a just and lasting world peace was 
emphasized in more than one session. 
According to Quincy Wright, Foreign 
Economic Administration, the funda- 
mental problem of peace-making is to 
develop people who care more about 
good will and the welfare of mankind 
than about power. Peace may be made 
on this basis, while looking realisti- 
cally at the social forces now in 
existence. In order to be effective, 
however, a social machinery by which 
problems may be solved as they arise 
and a method of analyzing and mea- 
suring changing relations in the world 
community should be created. “Inter- 
nationalism based only on material 
things is a delusion and a lie.” 

The need for almost universal 
“communization” of these points of 
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view and feelings is obvious. War can 
be started by a relatively small num- 
ber of persons, but peace must be ac- 
cepted almost universally. If a large, 
but not sufficiently large, proportion 
of the people want peace, the minority 
that want war will have their golden 
opportunity. Granting it is unrealistic 
to expect the universal dissemination 
of good will, we must set up machin- 
ery that will enable the majority who 
have the new concept of greatness 
through love rather than through 
power to control the power-seeking 
minority. 

The same concept of “communiza- 
tion” was applied to the problem of 
reducing destructive group conflicts. 
William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins 
University, described minorities as a 
structural element in society. Mem- 
bers cf the minority group are stimu- 
lated to develop their latent powers; 
they gain more than they lose; the 
majority gains, too. 

An undesirable type of group ten- 
sion was described by T. North 
Whitehead, Harvard University. 
These tensions and conflicts have no 
real or rational basis and become more 
intense as the times become more neu- 
rotic. It was suggested later in the 
discussion that a new discipline, for 
which the term “Sociatry” was coined, 
was necessary to minister to the mal- 
adjustments in society, as psychiatry 
now ministers to the unbalanced indi- 
vidual. The role of subtle psycho- 
logical elements was also discussed by 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, who said that group ten- 
sions could not be attributed solely to 
economic factors. For example, an 
American Indian tribe, forced to make 
readjustments and to change their 
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customary routine, may resent the in- 
terference even though their economic 
situation is improved thereby. Many 
factors, all interrelated, enter into 
group tensions, and there are too many 
unknowns in this field for one to ex- 
pect a quick and easy solution. 

That the cause of undesirable group 
conflicts lies deep in the social struc- 
ture was the conclusion of Professors 
Whitehead and Pitirim A. Sorokin,’ 
of Harvard University. “Increasing 
hate means increasing evil in society.” 
We are merely scratching the surface 
until we correct the unbalance in soci- 
ety and replace the urge for power 
with the urge for achievement in the 
service of God and fellow man. While 
material things may reduce his desire 
for power over other human beings, 
man should not live by bread alone. 
Thus the discussion of group tensions 
pointed to the need for the “commu- 
nization” of good will and love of 
man, without which the fundamental 
changes in society from competition 
to cooperation, from personal power 
to personal influence for good, can- 
not be effected. 


How tro CoMMUNICATE 


Scattered references were made to 
the method for making universal the 
ideas, principles, and feelings basic to 
a better society in which nations and 
smaller groups will work for what is 
common to their own best develop- 
ment and the welfare of all. 

One step toward synthesis of the 
thinking in different fields suggested 
by both Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard 
University, and George B. de Huzzar, 
University of Chicago, was the joint 
study of a particular situation or re- 

*Paper by Prof. Sorokin published in this issue. 
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gion by persons specializing in various 
social and physical sciences. In study- 
ing the region as a whole each special- 
ist is specifically faced with the 
problems of that region and is encour- 
aged to synthesize his knowledge with 
that of others in the effort to solve a 
real and practical problem. This is 
one way in which an integration of 
our knowledge of man may be 
effected. 

Later in the discussion Lawrence K. 
Frank pointed out that attitudes and 
opinions that influence action are de- 
veloped very early in the child’s life 
—in the “why-because” stage of his 
preschool years—and are closely re- 
lated to the points of view expressed 
by a loved person. A student from 
Harvard University, Edwin D. Har- 
rington, Jr., whose term paper had so 
impressed his professor that he was 
recommended as a delegate to the 
Conference, said that colleges should 
do far more in creating the conditions 
necessary for building a philosophy of 
life along with the acquisition of spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

If this process of communication is 
limited to formal education, it will be 
relatively ineffective, for the individ- 
ual cannot be ‘expected to counteract 
the opposing forces rampant in our 
present society. Accordingly, the 
process needs to be extended to all age 
levels and all groups simultaneously, 
using all avenues of communication— 
conversation, printed material, radio, 
motion pictures, music, and other 
forms of art. Arnold M. Walter, 
Conservatory of Music, University of 
Toronto, called attention to the neg- 
lect of contemporary art and the spir- 
itual aspect of art and also to the abuse 
of art by nationalism and commercial- 


ism. With reference to world peace 
he said that the German people who 
have listened to Beethoven and Schil- 
ler instead of to Goebbels are the 
ones with whom we shall be able to 
communicate. William G. Constable, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, be- 
lieves that the arts may communicate 
history, understanding of people, a 
sense of solidarity, community of feel- 
ing, and spiritual qualities. He sug- 
gested that we try to integrate art into 
daily life, taking into account places 
and districts and developing the local 
cultural resources. 

While clearly recognizing that cer- 
tain existing social conditions are 
neutralizing the influence of good 
education, we may nevertheless con- 
sider the possibility of a coordination 
and expansion of all the groups that 
are concerned with the communication 
of universally accepted values and 
feelings of good will—parent groups, 
youth-serving organizations and youth 
groups, labor groups, and other adult 
groups. If these groups were effec- 
tively to communicate values and 
feelings and relate them to daily liv- 
ing, some of the self-seeking power 
groups would be recognized for what 
they are and no longer blindly sup- 
ported by the enlightened majority. 

Quite a different method of com- 
munication is through personal con- 
tact. It was suggested that the kind 
of experience typified by the saint 
might contribute to the improvement 
of life, largely through personal con- 
tact with those who are ready for this 
spiritual experience. According to 
this point of view, organizations are a 
kind of gadget and not a substitute for 
the intimate impact of life on life, of 
personality on personality. 








Work Experience in Universities 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


Capable leadership has turned to 
profit the present labor shortages 
characteristic of many university com- 
munities. At Cincinnati, for example, 
war pressures have for the first time 
opened the doors of the University’s 
Engineering School to women, and 
Ann Arbor students have learned a 
valuable lesson in community respon- 
sibility. 

Opportunities for education through 
work experience have been greatly 
accelerated everywhere. Employers, 
especially those who are dispensing 
goods and services, will take as many 
as they can get of even high school age 
part-time employees. Unfortunately 
much of this student-work is no longer 
supervised by the teacher or the coun- 
selor who can coordinate it with the 
curriculum, correct errors and im- 
prove techniques. Nevertheless it has 
undoubtedly contributed much to the 
general morale of students of all ages, 
and has given them vocational atti- 
tudes and information which could 
never be acquired in the class room. 
The cooperation has also been bene- 
_ ficial to school-business relationships 
in general. 

Of the difficulties encountered in 
establishing a program of education 
through work experience, the labor 
shortages have minimized several, 
namely, the opposition of organized 
labor, and the reluctance of the em- 
ployers to hire both an untrained and 
a part-time worker. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
the problem of rearranging class 





schedules to suit the needs of working 
students, in general remains unsolved. 
Only in such specialized cases as An- 
tioch, Cincinnati, and Brooklyn has 
the work program been integrated 
with the schedule of class hours. In 
general, working students have been 
accommodated only through univer- 
sity extension classes and the night- 
classes typical of the large-city schools. 

The value of work experience to 
the woman student may assume tre- 
mendous proportions in vocational 
education, in social understanding, and 
in personal development and satisfac- e 
tions. Perhaps the smaller colleges, il 
and especially those located at some p 
distance from urban employment cen- o 
ters, may eventually find some means v 
to eliminate their disadvantages in tl 
this type of education. it 

The Work Camps of the American ti 
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Friends Service Committee, although d 
not permitting the student to profit or il 
even to support himself for a summer, te 
have been acclaimed as having “special g 
significance as a laboratory experience te 
of great value to social science stu- h 
dents and a new technique for the n 
study of social conditions.” Even in a 
these war times, many socially minded w 
youth are sacrificing the opportunity ca 
for remunerative work in order to par- tk 
ticipate at their own expense in the V 
constructive service of the work camps. r 
Epucation via Work-CoopERATIVES r 

AT CINCINNATI w 

“Work for pay” is an integral part 

of the cooperative program for women st 
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in the College of Engineering and 
Commerce and School of Applied 
Arts at the University of Cincinnati. 
In essence, the cooperative plan is a 
combination of study and practical 
work. Organized and developed at 
the University of Cincinnati by the 
late Dean Herman Schneider, it is of 
distinctive value to both the student 
and the cooperative firm. The co- 
operative woman student spends half 
her time in the classroom and the 
other half “on the job.” Hence she 
comes in contact with the realities 
about which the textbooks are written. 
Experience in industry, business, or 
studio gives meaning to classroom 
discussion. 

Although by no means a war-time 
exigency—there were women co-ops 
in the early twenties—the cooperative 
plan is meeting ideally the dire need 
of business and industry for young 
women to replace skilled men lost to 
the armed forces. The girls, registered 
in Engineering, Business Administra- 
tion, and Applied Arts, are effectively 
disproving the old law about not be- 
ing able to eat your cake and have it 
too. Many of them, when they were 
graduated from high school, were 
torn between two desires: on the one 
hand, they wanted to contribute im- 
mediately to the war effort by taking 
a job in industry; on the other, they 
wanted to make a start on a college 
career. Under the cooperative plan, 
they found that they could do both. 
While half the girls are in the class- 
room their opposite numbers are on 
the job in business, industry, and gov- 
ernment departments. Every seven 
weeks the two groups exchange places. 

The demand for cooperative women 
students is much greater than the 





University can supply. So eager are 
business and industrial firms for young 
women who combine classroom work 
with practical training that some of 
them have done intensive recruiting 
for the cooperative course at U.C. 
The Inland Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, for exam- 
ple, have sent contingents of girls to 
the University this fall. The person- 
nel managers of these two companies _ 
say that the girls who enroll in the co- 
operative course are naturally more 
ambitious than the ordinary full-time 
workers, and therefore make more ef- 
ficient employees. Furthermore, as 
they acquire background knowledge in 
the classroom, they rapidly become 
eligible for more responsible positions. 
An important advantage of the co- 
operative plan is that it provides an 
almost immediate check on the choice 
of a career. The girl who goes through 
a conventional four-year course in 
business administration or engineering 
has no means of determining, until 
after graduation, whether she likes 
the work for which she has been 
trained. Under the cooperative plan, 
the first seven-week work period gen- 
erally gives her a good idea of the 
nature of business or engineering. If 
she wishes, she can change, with little 
loss of time, to something else.— 
KaTHarinE Dasney INGLE, Dean of 
Women, University of Cincinnati. 


SrupenT Work Projects aT 
MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, is eleven 
miles from the Willow Run Bomber 
Plant, and thirty-eight miles from 
Detroit. The labor shortage, which, 
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during the war, has been acute, is 
now formidable. The women stu- 
dents have reorganized their student 
government council into The Michi- 
gan War Council, and special projects 
are worthy of special attention. 

The University laundry that serv- 
ices our large dormitory system and 
the twelve-hundred bed University 
Hospital could not get sufficient help 
to operate. The students were asked 
to volunteer, but at first very few 
came forward. The student War 
Council then asked the honor societies, 
Mortar Board; Senior Society, and 
Wyvern (Junior Honorary) to help 
with the problem. There was an im- 
mediate response, and throughout the 
year, the members of these groups 
have worked faithfully. The money 
they earned went into the treasuries 
of their organizations, and they have 
all reported an interesting and valu- 
able lesson in labor relations, since 
they worked side by side with the 
regular employees. 

The Michigan Union and the 
Michigan League, our two student 
buildings, have large restaurants, and 
are, in this emergency, feeding a con- 
siderable proportion of the University 
population, faculty, student, and mili- 
tary. Again there was a formidable 
shortage of help, and The Michigan 
War Council organized a Canteen 
Corps to wait on table and handle 
other necessary jobs. The service of 
the Canteen Corps has made it pos- 
sible to keep open these essential din- 
ing rooms. 

The third major project was in 
cleaning up the campus, clearing 
leaves out of the hedges, and picking 
up papers. This type of work did not 
succeed last year when it was a paid 


job, but this year when on a voluntary 
basis sponsored by the freshman girls, 
it has been very successful. 

Other volunteer services have been 
valuable in promoting a sense of re- 
sponsibility, i.e., the Sophomore Class 
project of volunteer service in the 
University Hospital, the student as- 
sistance in the nearby Nursery Schools 
for the children of war workers, and 
Red Cross work. 

It is to be hoped that, when the war 
is over, we will never go back to our 
pre-war college isolationism, but will 
always relate at least a part of student 
extra-curricular activity to community 
service. Perhaps thereafter college 
women will take a more active and 
significant part as citizens of their 
communities and of the nation.— 
Auice C. Lioyp, Dean of Women, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Work-Camps For SPECIAL STUDY OF 
SocraL Prosiems 


Since 1934 the American Friends 
Service Committee has offered college 
youth an opportunity for a unique type 
of summer experience in their Work 
Camps. Located in many parts of 
the United States in areas of social 
and economic maladjustment, and 
among minority and marginal popu- 
lations, the camps include students 
who “share in the life and problems 
of the community and search with the 
people of each community for a better 
social and economic order.” The 
campers’ standard of living is similar 
to that of the community; it is co- 
operative, with inexpensive clothes, 
simple food and plain housing often 
without modern conveniences. 

Projects planned by the Committee 
have been constructive but have not 
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competed with community activities, 
requiring only unskilled or semi- 
skilled work. At South Chicago, the 
Campers project was the remodeling 
and repairing of houses in a negro 
community, and campers discovered 
the forces at work in a large city 
among a minority population. At the 
Hindman Settlement School, Knott 
County, Kentucky, they cooperated 
with the Public School Board in the 
rehabilitation of rural school houses, 
and studied the needs and problems 
of the mountaineers. 

Campers pay a fee of $75 to $100 
for a two months period and as many 
as 250 college students, mostly from 
professional families in Eastern urban 
environments, have participated in 
one summer. Campers breakfast at 
6:00 A.M. and spend an eight-hour 
working day on their project, with 
lectures and discussions in late after- 
noon and evening, and occasional field 
trips and surveys to supplement their 
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theoretical work. College credit often 
is earned for these studies. 

In its study and evaluation of the 
1940 work camps, the American 
Youth Commission emphasized the 
general educational values gained 
through the work experience, coopera- 
tive living, and through sharing the 
life of the community. They pointed 
out that 
“The long work day does give the student a 
wholesome respect for manual work and also a 
better understanding of those who do such 
work most of their lives. . . . Furthermore the 
work experience often gives the students con- 
fidence in themselves. Those who have never 
before worked at any task requiring physical 
labor, experience for the first time the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the concrete outcome of their 
work: houses, farm structures, roads, play- 
grounds, and other facilities.” 


—M. CatTuarine Evans, Educational 
Adviser for Women, Indiana Univer- 
sity, formerly Assistant in Personnel 
Office of the American Friends Serv- 


ice Committee. 


Work Experience in Relation to Educational and 
Vocational Goals in a Large Municipal College 
LOUISE PRICE 


Brooklyn College, a large munici- 
pal college, encourages work experi- 
ence for students and to this end three 
work-study plans are in operation. 


Tue Day Session ProGraM 


Students in day session are permit- 
ted to take programs of study that fit 
in with their employment schedules. 
Sometimes these are morning pro- 
grams and sometimes they are after- 
noon programs, dependent upon the 
work plans of the individual student. 


Frequently such programs are “re- 
duced credit” programs whereby stu- 
dents who attend college part of the 
day and go to work on practical jobs 
of their own selection the remainder 
of the day, carry as many credits as are 
appropriate to their plans and abilities. 
In the “reduced credit” program, a 
student may either make up the credit 
in summer sessions or may defer his 
graduation beyond the usual time re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s degree. 
Before, registration, each student 
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who is planning to work has the ad- 
vantage of conferring with a member 
of the regular staff of the Department 
of Personnel Service. During this 
interview his total work-study-recrea- 
tion program is considered. When 
students plan to work more than 
twenty hours weekly on jobs, “re- 
duced credit” programs are encour- 
aged. Adjustments in program load 
may be made during the first half of 
the semester without penalty. If a 
student finds he has not planned his 
program wisely or if an emergency oc- 
curs, he returns for counseling, and 
for approval of whatever adjustment 
is decided upon. Sometimes the study 
program is reduced; frequently the 
work program is cut down or the job 
changed. Counseling is available at 
all times to students. A Placement 
Bureau in the Department of Person- 
nel Service helps students who apply 
directly or who are referred by a coun- 
selor, to secure part-time employ- 
ment. Many times students find new 
jobs, on their own initiative, if their 
work interferes with study. 

The majority of Brooklyn College 
students work part-time. Many are 
over-ambitious and in the earlier 
semesters of college life, before they 
acquire a realistic appraisal of their 
abilities or an adequate sense of the 
organization of their time, many pro- 
gram adjustments have to be made. 
It is not only more economical, but 
better for the development of the stu- 
dent’s sense of responsibility, to offer 
individual help and advice rather than 
to set down arbitrary college rules to 
which there are necessarily numerous 
exceptions. 

Brooklyn College students and 
their parents are, by and large, work 


minded, and the college program 
meets the needs and the thinking of 
the community in which it is located. 
The college in reality cooperates with 
students and regularizes work-study- 
recreation plans rather than promotes 
this program per se. Many students 
at Brooklyn College as elsewhere 
complete their degree in day session 
in four years while carrying a part- 
time work schedule. If they drop be- 
hind, it is of little consequence, since 
class organization by four year periods 
is not particularly stressed, and major 
college activities lie largely outside 
that yearly structure. 


Fut, Time Work anp Part-TImME 
StuDy 


A special Evening Session with 
classes in operation from 6:30 to 
10:30 p.m. four nights each week is 
provided especially for students who 
need or wish to work full time during 
the day. By this means, students may 
attend classes three nights each week, 
or four nights if they happen to be 
taking science or other laboratory 
courses. The evening session offers 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, the As- 
sociate in Arts Diploma, as well as 
pre-engineering, pre-medical work, 
and eight other semi-professional di- 
plomas. In evening session, students 
may carry nine credits of academic 
work each semester. Many volun- 
tarily carry only six or seven credits 
when they are taking difficult courses 
or when they are required to work 
overtime on their jobs, as many have 
been required to do during war years. 

Minimum time for completion of 
the A.B. degree is six and a half years 
when a student works full-time and 
attends college in the evening session. 
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A diploma may be obtained after three 
and a half years of evening study. 
Often, students who are fully matric- 
ulated for a degree alternate from day 
to evening session at their own con- 
venience. For example, a student may 
attend day session for a year or two, 
move to the evening session and work 
full time for a year, then return to the 
day session for a semester or two in 
order to take advantage of certain 
courses or to study with preferred pro- 
fessors or to speed up graduation, and 
finally return to the evening session 
and work full time while he completes 
his academic work for the degree. 
Those students who maintain a good 
academic record are allowed much 
freedom in evolving their plans and 
in using the college’s facilities to their 
own advantage. 


Counseling with regard to long 
range educational and vocational plans 
in relation to work programs is a ma- 
jor area of personnel work in the 
evening session. One example will 
suffice to illustrate how students build 
up a background of work experience 
that correlates with their educational 
plans and their vocational goal: Mary 
A., who entered Brooklyn College 
evening session by choice at sixteen, 
was graduated at twenty-four in Au- 
gust 1943. She had a major in sociol- 
ogy, and presented the following work 
experience to a school of social work to 
support her application for admission: 

Nine months as a salesgirl in Abraham and 

Strauss’ Department Store 
Nine months as sales adjuster and clerk, 
Personnel Department, Macy’s 

Nine months in a clothing factory 

Nine months in a toy and notions factory 

Nine months in a dress accessories factory 

Nine months in a small metal parts factory 

on the assembly line 


Fifteen months as forewoman in a defense 
plant during her senior year and two 
summers : 

Five summers as a camp counselor (one sum- 
mer as head counselor) in various types 
of camps; young children under ten; 
’teen age boys’ camp; "teen age girls’ 
camp; a mixed camp; a camp for adults 

One summer at a business school, learning 
typing and stenography 

One year as secretary to the director of ‘a 
social settlement. This job included a 
number of tasks and opportunities: e.g., 
professional contacts with volunteer board 
members, group leaders, and other com- 
munity leaders; substitute work as group 
leader and discussion leader; management 
of camp publicity and enrollments, con- 
ferences with parents, the ordering and 
purchasing of emergency supplies, all done 
under competent supervision. 

Her first job paid her $18.00 per 
week; her last paid her $52.50 per 
week. In addition to financing herself 
through college, this student saved 
over $800 with which she planned to 
cover tuition for graduate study. Her 
grade average was B and she had a 
fair sprinkling of A’s in her major: 
subject. Needless to say she met the 
entrance competition of the school of 
social work with ease. . 

She had planned to delay her de- 
cision regarding a specialized field 
within the general area of social work 
until after she had taken. graduate 
work. However, in planning her un- 
dergraduate work experience she had 
deliberately acquired a background 
that would be useful in such areas as 
factory inspection, employee counsel- 
ing, labor organization work, social 
group work, and store personnel work. 
In addition, she had accumulated 
much practical information regarding 
individual workers and working con- 
ditions that would be a splendid asset 
to a case worker. She had also ac- 
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quired successful experience as a 
Union leader and as a supervisor in 
industry. 

For many students a long range 
plan for work experience that corre- 
lates with a student’s educational and 
vocational plans serves as excellent 
motivation toward serious intellectual 
work in the liberal arts, and gives 
meaning and significance to college 
courses. 


SuMMER Farm Lasor Work-Stupy- 
RECREATION PRoyEcT 


The Summer of 1944 was the third 
season of Brooklyn College’s farm la- 
bor project at the New York Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute, located 
at Morrisville in northern New York. 
Cooperation between the State War 
Council, the federal and state agricul- 
tural authorities, the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, the state 
educational authorities, and the farm- 
ers near Morrisville has brought into 
being a Victory Corps that has far 
reaching implications to Brooklyn 
College. Over 150 urban college 
students “from the sidewalks of New 
York” annually have had an oppor- 
tunity to help relieve the acute farm 
labor shortage in upper New York 
while at the same time they have con- 
tinued their studies, for which they 
received liberal arts credit. 

“Our real interest in the program, however, 
is related to the educational significance of 
work experience and group living in a rural 
setting for a group of urban students, and the 
major stress . . . is on that aspect of the proj- 
ect.” , 

This statement was made by President 
Harry D. Gideonse in his introduction 


to a printed report of the second 





"Benedict, Ralph C. A Brooklyn Bridge to Morris- 
ville, p. 3. New York: Brooklyn College, 1943. 


Brooklyn College farm labor project. 

From Morrisville, the young men 
and women went daily by truck to 
Madison County farms, within a radi- 
us of ten miles, to pick peas and beans. 
On two or three evenings each week, 
they attended classes; other evenings 
were devoted to study, assemblies, 
recreation, and informal educational 
trips. Eight members of the regular 
Brooklyn College faculty accompanied 
the students and conducted the classes, 
the syllabi for which had previously 
been prepared and authorized by the 
Brooklyn College faculty curriculum 
committees. Course offerings includ- 
ed farm biology, rural sociology, eco- 
nomics, meteorology, English compo- 
sition, American history, and such war 
courses as navigation and cryptogra- 
phy. All courses were correlated with 
the environment. The geology in- 
structor, for example, reported four 
successful field trips; the region was 
particularly good for the study of 
sedimentary rocks and for the relation 
of contour maps to actual topography. 
In rural sociology, the social part of a 
Grange meeting, the annual Town 
Meeting, the study of the records of 
Thomas Morris, the founder of the 
village, and visits to nearby farms 
were of unusual significance. In Eng- 
lish composition, the writing of de- 
scription, narration, and exposition 
made it possible to correlate farm 
work and class experience closely. In 
an English literature survey course 
twenty-two students found especial 
delight in the study of the Romantic 
Movement because, for example, 
Wordsworth’s England resembled 
upstate New York sufficiently to give 
his descriptions of nature and his phi- 
losophy real meaning to city students. 
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The study of Crabbe’s, The Village, 
also particularly interested the stu- 
dents because of its descriptions of the 
farmer in all kinds of weather. The 
students, too, had been drenched! 
And there were numerous other in- 
stances of correlation. 

Regular members of the Morris- 
ville Institute staff also contributed 
materially in the fields of agronomy, 
dairying, agricultural economics as 
well as in the assembly and recreation 
programs. Square dances learned at 
Morrisville by the group were 
brought back to enrich the recreational 
program of the city college during the 
winter months. The students became 
so much interested in rural life that 
volunteer classes were organized in 
which students learned at first hand 
fundamentals of soils, tillage, plow- 
ing, and pasteurization. City students 
learned about food production and 
farm problems thus gaining a broader 
perspective on the problems of the de- 
mocracy of which they are citizens and 
a different point of view on problems 
confronting the typical city consumer. 
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The students harvested 22,000 
bushels of peas and beans during their 
ten weeks’ stay in 1943, crops that 
would otherwise have been lost. They 
learned new manual skills and for 
their labor they received farm labor 
wages. All made expenses and the 
more nimble pickers had a consider- 
able bank roll for school or other ex- 
penses in the fall. 

The project has demonstrated the 
effective practicability of the Brook- 
lyn College plan of accepting respon- 
sibility for students as volunteers in 
the emergency while they continue 
their college studies. It has demon- 
strated also the possibilities of using 
otherwise seasonably idle state facili- 
ties to broaden both the work and edu- 
cational experience of urban students. 

All three plans have made a contri- 
bution tothe work experience of stu- 
dents in a large municipal institution 
such as Brooklyn College. Further 
attention to the educational values of 
work experience for students seems 
justifibale, judging from the encour- 
aging results already achieved. 


College Deans and their Students in Wartime Work 


MARGUERITE WYNNE-ROBERTS 


The educational value of part-time 
work experience is here discussed by 
several of our deans and their students 
who have combined academic work 
and remunerative employment. 


SruDENT EMPLOYMENT IN A 
REsIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


The employment program at Grin- 
nell College is similar, no doubt, to 
that in other residential liberal arts 





colleges. We are situated in a quiet 
middle-western town of five thousand 
where opportunities for student em- 
ployment are comparatively few. The 
college has, therefore, developed a 
fairly extensive program of part-time 
campus employment. We have tried 
to organize it as an intrinsic part of 
our vocational program, with special 
concern for preserving our tradition 
of democratic, unostentatious living 
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combined with the high academic 
standards of the liberal arts college. 

The last three years of wartime liv- 
ing have strained and tested this pro- 
gram in various ways. In 1940, 135 
women students held college employ- 
ment. In 1944, only 94 women hold 
college employment. This sharp de- 
cline in the number of available stu- 
dent workers raises several questions 
that we now are trying to answer. 

1. Is the present reluctance of un- 
degraduate women to accept campus 
employment to be explained chiefly by 
the marked increase in the availability 
of remunerative summer employ- 
ment? 

2. Will colleges be obliged to raise 
the hourly rates of pay for student 
workers to approximate the wages 
now available outside college? 

3. Is another reason for lessened 
interest the absence of the “social in- 
crement,” which normally makes “co- 
educational” jobs such as waiting on 
table popular? 

4. Is another cause of lessened 
interest the increasing concern that 
our women students are showing for 
high scholarship, as part of their 
thoughtful reaction to the war situa- 
tion? 

The organization of our employ- 
ment program has been assigned to 
the personnel division. Applications 
for campus employment are filed with 
the secretary of the Faculty Commit- 
tee on Scholarships and Employment. 
This Committee investigates financial 
need and academic eligibility, A 1.5, 
or C, average is the minimum re- 
quired from a student who carries a 
campus work program. The Faculty 
Committee determines the number of 
hours a week a student may work and 


the approximate salary to be received, 
and notifies the student of its decision. 

From this time the student is under 
the immediate direction of the Place- 
ment Office, which makes the specific 
work assignment after studying the 
student’s vocational interests and po- 
tential abilities. A contract, signed 
by the student before beginning work, 
specifies the work assignment and the 
pay. 

The Director of Placement usu- 
ally holds a general meeting of all 
employed students at the opening of 
the college year. At this meeting he 
explains the college policy and en- 
courages businesslike and cooperative 
work habits. After this meeting, stu- 
dents report individually to their im- 
mediate supervisors, who help them 
make work schedules and who describe 
their specific duties. At the close of 
each semester, the supervisors fill out 
“Student Appraisals” in which each 
student is rated with reference to 
fifteen work habits and attitudes. The 
Director of Placement is always ready 
to hold conferences with individual 
students on the basis of unfavorable 
reports made by work supervisors. A 
satisfactory appraisal sheet is one of 
the requirements for advancement in 
the graduated scale of earnings, which 
normally should increase each year. 

Our experience at Grinnell has 
found the contract and the graduated 
scale of earnings exceedingly valuable 
in impressing on students the need for 
a businesslike attitude towards college 
employment. Another aspect of our 
program that we consider important is 
our policy of forbidding freshmen to 
begin part-time work before their sec- 
ond semester in residence. Similarly, 
we arrange for seniors to give up their 
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part-time employment at least by the 
beginning of the second semester of 
their last year in residence: 

The following quotation represents 
a typical student attitude: 

“As an upperclass student at Grinnell Col- 
lege, 1 have come to know the student-employ- 
ment situation well. Friends of mine have 
been employed in practically every type of 
work available. I myself have been employed 
for three years as a student assistant in one of 
the administrative offices. 

“I think most employed students enjoy their 
working experience. Student employment at 
Grinnell provides an opportunity for getting 
acquainted with faculty, students, or both, de- 
pending upon the position. Also, some jobs, 
particularly those in college offices, give the 
student a view of college from the administra- 
tive angle. Certain jobs provide valuable voca- 
tional training. 

“The first thing a student does, usually, upon 
accepting employment, is to draw up a sched- 
ule. It is obvious that working time cannot be 
used for studying or sports or social purposes. 
The student who lives by a schedule is aware 
of the distribution of his time and is likely to 
assign more time to studying than the unem- 
ployed student who takes things as they come 
and often leaves studying until the end of his 
list of daily obligations. The amount of em- 
ployment a student can handle is an individual 
matter, dependent upon the student’s strength, 
academic ability, and the speed at which he 
works. 

“The working student plans his study hours 
to cover most effectively and quickly the home- 
work that has been assigned to him. Since he 
is aware of the value of health as an aid to effi- 
ciency, he schedules adequate sleeping time. 
Usually a student’s grades are not lower dur- 
ing the time that he is employed. Sometimes 
they are. If a student carries more employ- 
ment than he individually is fitted for, or if 
he carries some type of employment that is 
for him particularly nerve wracking, his grades 
generally suffer. Or if a student insists upon 
engaging in too many activities and spends 
too little time in academic preparation, he pays 
the usual penalty. But the penalty is not re- 
stricted to employed students. Employment 
does not eliminate extracurricular activities, but 


leads to more careful selection of those offered. 

“Social relations are not at all. unfavorably 
influenced by employment, for Grinnell stu- 
dents are proud to perform useful services. 

“I would definitely include part-time col- 
lege employment in the program for incoming 
classes,” 

Grinnell students in the past have 
seemed to take pride in the opportu- 
nities for employment in the college 
community. We have noticed that fre- 
quently students whose financial need 
is not great have applied for part-time 
work because they have wished to 
prove themselves both capable and 
democratic. Yet the marked decline in 
current applications for employment 
cannot be ignored. As we have no 
proof that part-time employment, 
wisely regulated, affects scholarship or 
health adversely, it would seem desir- 
able to try to preserve the educational 
values of our student employment 
program during this period of war- 
time adjustments——Evetyn Garp- 
NER, Dean of Women, Grinnell 
College, Iowa. 


OPporRTUNITIES FOR Part-TIME 
Work OvurTSsSIDE THE COLLEGE 


A student needs $5.00 this week. 
She has a limited amount of time to 
spend working for it, and her skills 
are few. The purpose in giving this 
student a job lies more in the expe- 
diency of earning money than in pro- 
viding an environment conducive to 
her best development. 

There are, of course, educational 
and vocational implications to some of 
the jobs. One could hope that a stu- 
dent who works would develop cer- 
tain good habits and attitudes such as 
promptness, dependability, a sense of 
“what earning money means.” Like- 
wise, one would expect the student 
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who holds a part-time job throughout 
the year to receive more educational 
benefits than the student who worked 
spasmodically. The former would 
probably be in greater need of money 
and might be expected to put forth 
more conscientious effort. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, some of the stu- 
dents who need money most, do the 
worst work. As a whole, however, 
improvement is noticeable from class 
to class. Maturity and wider experi- 
ences and the accumulation of respon- 
sibility no doubt are some of the 
factors responsible for the fact that 
seniors generally do better than fresh- 
men. At least we may say that the 
years have improved some and cer- 
tainly not others! 

If a college expects a certain 
amount of educational benefits from 
work, the work program must be 
keyed to the academic schedule. The 
jobs must assume more importance in 
the eyes of the student, the faculty, 
and the employer. The aim must ad- 
mittedly be educational. The ideal 
arrangement is for the student to have 
an opportunity to try out her interests 
in a part-time job. Unless provision 
is allowed for this in the academic 
schedule, it is impossible because of 
time spent in traveling to and from a 
city job. 

The jobs students do hold could 
have far more educational value in 
developing the individual if employ- 
ers would attempt to train students as 
they train any full-time worker, 
would give them the benefit of con- 
structive criticism as well as encour- 
agement, and would put the job on a 
businesslike basis. In the present 
situation, the employer complains of a 
student to the employment office, 


which reports to the student. Thus 
the direct effect of the employer’s 
point of view on the student is lost. 

At Bryn Mawr College approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the students 
have held part-time jobs varying in 
duration, skill, responsibility, and to- 
tal remunerations. The most com- 
mon types of work include baby 
sitting, library work, waiting on tables, 
typing and office work, factory work, 
choir, bell duty, and hall jobs. The 
jobs are assigned according to need 
and the likelihood of satisfactory per- 
formance. The jobs have not been 
keyed with a view to vocational prac- 
tical experience, but rather as a means 
of earning money close to campus. 
Students are encouraged and helped to 
find jobs in the summer vacation that 
can be used as tryouts for their voca- 
tional interests. This system is work- 
ing with success, despite a great 
temptation these days to take jobs that 
offer more in money than in experi- 
ence.—Vircinia H. Bennett, Ad- 
viser and Psychologist, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania. 


VoLUNTEER aS WELL as Paip Work 
EXPERIENCE 


Our students do not work outside 
the college for pay, usually, during 
the regular college year. We have 
had a great many girls doing volun- 
teer field work in connection with the 
war services and as an integral part of 
certain courses, especially in econom- 
ics, sociology, and psychology. We 
have long regarded regular field work 
as an integral part of certain studies 
and consider it exceedingly valuable 
in helping a student to apply what she 
learns from books. This field work is 
carried on in the city of New York 
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and in smaller cities and towns in 
Westchester County. It is distinct 
from field trips in that it consists of 
regularly scheduled weekly engage- 
ments for which the student is re- 
sponsible. 

In recent years, groups of our social 
science students have made two sur- 
veys of congested districts in neigh- 
boring towns and presented statistical 
reports showing the need for new 
housing units. In one case, their report 
was sent directly to Washington and on 
the basis of it the community received 
funds for a low-cost housing unit. In 
the other case, their report was incor- 
porated in the report of the housing 
authority of a large city that received 
funds from Washington and com- 
pleted a low-cost housing unit before 
the war began. 

This year our students of econom- 
ics, in connection with the federal 


census of the city of Yonkers, have 
charted a great many facts about the 
city by districts. For classes in poli- 
tics, economics, and psychology, stu- 
dents have made surveys of public 


opinion. Students in the arts have 
taught afternoon classes in their fields 
to underprivileged children in an ef- 
fort to reduce juvenile delinquency. 
Students in science have worked in 
laboratories and clinics of local hos- 
pitals. Students of child psychology 
work in nursery schools, including our 
own. Students of sociology hold reg- 
ular unpaid part-time positions in so- 
cial agencies. 

All these educational experiences 
are in addition to specific war jobs not 
under the auspices of a War Board 
organization of students with a profes- 
sional secretary arranging for the 
work and checking on the results. 


During the present summer session 
a group of twenty economics students 
are working in two shifts of three 
eight-hour days, doing paid work in a 
neighboring war plant as part of their 
study in economics. These students 
are working on the evening shift. 
Their experiences in the factory are 
being carefully integrated into their 
study of business and labor conditions. 
The students are receiving regular 
wages for their work in the factory. 

The paid jobs that students under- 
take are the usual jobs open to under- 
graduates on a college campus, as well 
as “baby sitting” jobs in the neighbor- 
hood. These jobs contribute to the 
students’ understanding of the neces- 
sity of responsibility in connection 
with any job; but aside from that, and 
of course the fact that the students 
earn money, they do not seem to us to 
be very important. We try, in the 
campus jobs, to have students under- 
take work in line with their studies; 
for instance, work in taking care of the 
science laboratories and caring for the 
animals there is carried on by science 
students, work in the art studios by art 
students, and so on. All students are 
expected to give the college the 
equivalent of one hour a day of their 
time in cleaning their rooms and in 
dining-room service. To some extent, 
they help care for the grounds.— 
Constance Warren, President, Sa- 
rah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York. 


Locat Work For A SMALL Prr- 
CENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
At the College of William and 
Mary part-time employment of 
women students has changed little 
in kind or amount during the war. 
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Only about 7% of our women last 
session were gainfully employed on 
the college campus. Their rate of 
pay varied from forty to sixty cents 
an hour. 

A student who has held positions 
as a student assistant in the records 
department of the Registrar’s office 
and as waitress in one of the girls’ 
special dining halls expresses the fol- 
lowing points of view: 

“On the whole, I enjoyed my work in the 
Registrar’s office very much although I had to 
give up many things enjoyed by other stu- 
dents, such as the regular four o’clock trek to 
the movies, and the gatherings in the dormi- 
tories. 

“My grades, on the whole, have been higher 
this year when I have been working longer 
hours than in any other year of college. Of 
necessity, 1 have had to learn how to get more 
done in a shorter time, and have succeeded 
fairly well in planning my time so that I have 
been able to fit in both work and study. 

“My biggest problem has been in reaching 
a normal balance between work, study, and 
social activities, but I must admit that if it 
came to a choice, it was my studying that 
suffered. 

“I believe that I have profited greatly by 
working for pay. It has taught me the value 
of money, which I have learned does not come 
easily, and has also given me a very pleasant 
feeling of independence. I have had to learn 
to budget my time and energy, which has been 
very beneficial. If I were planning a school 
program for an incoming class, I would include 
some kind of work experience in the students’ 
schedules, perhaps at the same time limiting 
their outside activities. I believe that all three 
—work, study, and organized activities— 
should be included for a well-rounded and 
truly educational college student’s schedule.” 


On the whole, part-time employ- 
ment works well. Those who have 
participated seem not to have suf- 
fered. In some cases, I am inclined 
to think that outside work has tended 
to stabilize students and teach them 


the value of time. Nevertheless, 
though I believe in its continuance, I 
am not desirous of much extension.— 
Grace Warren LanpruM, Dean of 
Women, College of William and 


Mary. 
Part-TimME EMPLOYMENT IN 
TECHNICAL FIELDs 


At D’Youville College a number 
of students work for pay or for part- 
time experience. The latter have 
been in hospital offices or with the 
pathologist in the hospital. 

The students’ health, course of 
study, mental ability and develop- 
ment, financial status, and extracur- 
ricular interests are ascertained and 
given thoughtful consideration. 

Direct contact with personnel offi- 
cers to ascertain the nature of the work 
to be done by the student, the person- 
ality best adapted, the skills requisite, 
the future of the position, has been a 
most successful procedure. Students 
are often sent to gather these data. 
Cooperation between the employer 
and the college reaches its zenith when 
the former sends an evaluation of the 
worker and the work. 

It is strongly recommended that 
students be carefully selected for 
work experience and. that they be 
trained to a full appreciation of such 
opportunity; that healthful recreation 
is not deleted from their daily pro- 
gram; that work experience be limited 
to the few students whose personality 
may be rounded by it or whose ability 
is such that they make a true contri- 
bution to the world of work.—SisTER 
Saint Ursuta, Dean, D’Youville 
College, Buffalo, New York. 
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Work Experience in Junior Colleges 


CATHERINE ROBBINS 


In junior colleges work experience 
covers a wide range. A few private 
junior colleges reported that none of 
their students were doing any form 
of part-time work. In others, little 
part-time work is done. This work 
requires a small amount of the stu- 
dent’s time and is confined to the 
campus. In still other institutions 
students engage only in voluntary 
services such as working in the canteen 
for soldiers. 

In a number of situations individ- 
ual students obtain valuable experi- 
ence during the school year and during 
the summer, without much guidance 
or any supervision from the college 
authorities. 

The following reports describe the 
part-time work in several junior col- 
leges from the standpoint either of 
personnel workers who administer the 
program or of students who experi- 
ence it. Many of the public junior 
colleges have set up work experience 
programs under the guidance and su- 
pervision of trained personnel. 


ProsLeMs OF Part-T1mME Work IN 
Santa Ana Junior COLLEGE 


Some problems of placement, as 
seen by the work co-ordinator, are as 
follows: 

“At the beginning of each semester, the 
students are asked to file a card with the Place- 
ment Service showing whether or not they are 
working, and if not, if they wish help in secur- 
ing employment. At the beginning of the 
second semester 50% of the students reported 
that they were working; during the semester 
25% more secured employment. The hours 


per week ranged from eight to forty-eight, 
with school hours regulated to prevent too 
heavy a load. Those under eighteen were 
not permitted to have more than a forty-eight 
hour week of school and work combined. 

“The great difficulty this year has been the 
lack of responsibility, increased by the too 
abundant job opportunities. ‘This situation has 
broken down the attitudes toward work we 
have hitherto tried to foster. Too many stu- 
dents have shifted from job to job, seeking the 
most pay with little thought for the possible 
training value of the job, the relation to future 
vocation, or any sense of satisfaction in the job 
itself. Punctual and regular attendance on the 
job has not been considered important because 
nothing happened if they failed to report; they 
still had the jobs. 

“I firmly believe in the value of work ex- 
perience, as students, in general, gain in under- 
standing of business and industrial relations, of 
economic values through earning their own 
money and meeting obligations. 

“Our emphasis next year should be toward 
re-establishing and maintaining correct atti- 
tudes toward work, employer, and the public. 
If students could be encouraged to use the 
services of the school employment bureaus to 
find the kind of work they should apply for, to 
learn good techniques in applying for jobs and 
a respect for the employers’ rights and respon- 
sibilities as well as their own, the schools could 
be of real assistance to the community.” 

The two main recommendations 
made by Agness Todd Miller, Dean 
of Women, are (1) to continue con- 
trols of part-time work experience, 
such as checking, at registration time, 
on school and work loads, and (2) to 
help students decide on the relative 
importance of school and work and the 
amount of each consistent with their 
goals and their welfare. 

From the standpoint of students in 


the junior college, part-time work ex- 
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perience has values and disadvantages, 
as the following quotations from two 
students in Santa Ana Junior College, 
California, attest: 

A girl who worked in the Post Ex- 
change wrote: 

“In my work I met all types of personalities. 
I learned about people and how to get along 
with them. 

“I liked the feeling of self-sufficiency that 
earning money gave me. I didn’t have to ask 
Mom or Dad for a little extra change. I gained 
practical knowledge at work that I never would 
have learned in school. 

“Ask any student today what he or she 
wants to be and do. Most of them either don’t 
know, or aren’t sure! Why? In my own case, 
I find that it is the lack of any experience in 
various types of occupation. I don’t think I 
would like office work, but I’ve never done any, 
so how can I tell? 

“I think if students had jobs closely con- 
nected with the kind of vocation they think 
they want, this work should be counted as 
school work because all the ‘book larnin’’ in the 
world won’t do you as much good as practical 
experience. 

“There are several disadvantages in work- 
ing while attending school. I didn’t do much 
studying. I skipped over each subject and 
didn’t learn much about any of them. I was 
always too tired at night to do much homework 
and too sleepy in the morning to drag myself 
out of bed. I didn’t have time to eat break- 
fast. Instead, I would eat a candy bar or a 
piece of pie between classes. My school grades 
suffered and I couldn’t participate in any extra 
activities. My working hours were from three 
in the afternoon to seven in the evening, and 
it meant rushing from school to work. 

“Time could be saved if more teaching were 
done in the classroom and if students were 
taught each step thoroughly instead of being 
given a smattering of this and that with a re- 
hashing the same rules and principles year after 
year. Certain subjects require homework, but 
not night after night.” 


Another girl, who obtained a posi- 
tion as assistant to the window decora- 


tor at a dry goods store, enjoys her 
work immensely. She describes it thus: 


“The work is interesting because there are 
so many different and unusual jobs connected 
with window display. The work I do also 
brings me in contact with many interesting 
and worthwhile people. 

“For several years I have been interested in 
interior decoration, and I have taken several 
art courses in school. At the present time, I 
am going to school from nine o’clock in the 
morning until twelve-thirty in the afternoon, 
and then I work from one o’clock in the after- 
noon until five-thirty at night, except on Wed- 
nesday, when I work until eight at night. I 
average approximately thirty-two working hours 
a week, and earn about $16 a week. The 
only art classes that are offered in the Junior 
College I attend are in the afternoon; there- 
fore, I am unable to take a course in art and 
work, too. 

“I feel that if it were possible for me to go 
to school in the mornings and major in art, 
then continue with my present job in the after- 
noon, I could apply my learning to my work, 
and the actual working experience would aid 
in my major. 

“As it is now, I am not majoring in any one 
subject at school, let alone taking an art course, 
and my school work is suffering greatly, be- 
cause my interest lies in my work and there is 
nothing in my school work that affords a con- 
necting link of interest. 

“My work has not interfered to any great 
extent with my social activities at school, since 
I have been permitted to attend any ‘special’ 
activity meeting in the afternoon and the club, 
of which I am president, holds its meetings at 
night. 

“Working for pay has given me a deep sense 
of value and a comfortable feeling of indepen- 
dence, which, I believe, is an asset to anyone’s 
life.” 


These and other students call at- 
tention to common values of work ex- 
perience—understanding of and ability 
to get along with people, opportunity 
to discover one’s interest and ability 
in different kinds of work, a feeling of 
self-sufficiency resulting from financial 
independence, and appreciation of the 
use of money. Among the disadvan- 
tages they mention are the neglect of 
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school work and resulting dissatisfac- 
tion and lack of interest, fatigue, too 
little time for social activities and 
other forms of recreation, and failure 
to synchronize courses with the work 
experience. 


EMPLOYMENT AT SACRAMENTO 
Junior CoLLEGE 


Student opinion regarding part- 
time employment at Sacramento Jun- 
ior College is similar to that expressed 
in other high schools and colleges. 
One girl emphasized the importance 
of health in no uncertain terms: 

“The question of a student’s working de- 
pends upon his health. To me, nothing is 
more important than health, and all students, 
whether they are or are not able to do without 
financial aid, should have a physical examina- 
tion before making the decision to work.” 

Another girl worked in the Recrea- 
tion Department of Sacramento, and 
although she liked children and en- 
joyed her work when the weather was 
good, she found that she had “no life, 
no pep” and was always tired. 

“My schedule for the day followed this 
routine—go to school, from school to work, 
from work home, have dinner, help with the 
dishes, study, and go to bed. This schedule 
became quite monotonous and made me very 
unhappy. . . . To the question, ‘Should work 
experience be included in students’ schedules?’ 
I say definitely mo. If the best is expected of 
students, work should not be included in the 
schedule. As always, there is an exception; 
Saturday work is fine because there is time for 
other things, but carrying a full program and 
working is too much for a person, I think.” 

Others also have found work dur- 
ing school vacations pleasant and 
profitable, but work during the school 
year detrimental. 

Another girl obtained work experi- 
ence but lost out on education, as the 
following account shows: 

“A year and a half ago I went to work at 


Mather Field as a PX waitress. (Of course, 
some of my friends objected strenuously to my 
becoming a common waitress, but what I want- 
ed to do most was to meet people, and not just 
to pick up a soldier as some of the workers did.) 

“Altogether I worked there six months dur- 
ing the school year, The first day at the field 
was the hardest of all. To begin with, one had 
to sign his name, fill out papers, and give 
references so many times that he wondered 
whether he would ever be able to straighten 
out his fingers again. After that, the head 
cashier marched me to the hospital for the 
physical examination and after being thor- 
oughly worn out by that ordeal, I was finally 
allowed to go to work. By this time the lack 
of interest had taken shape. This was the 
first time I’d ever worked and you can prob- 
ably imagine my awkwardness when it came to 
making milkshakes, sundaes, etc. I will never 
forget the first time I walked behind the 
counter of the PX and looked up to find about 
a million GI’s staring down at me. You can’t 
possibly know how much I wanted to run away, 
but I couldn’t even if I had tried. 

“After becoming gradually used to the rou- 
tine of work, I began to feel better. Around 
eight in the evening the picture at the camp 
theater finished. Everyone dashed to the PX 
to get a bite to eat, and I’m not exaggerating 
when I say ‘everyone.’ There were men six 
or seven deep trying to crowd to the counter. 
From then on, my partner and I didn’t know 
what was going on. In our life at that time 
there were only ‘burgers, a pair,’ ‘choc shake,’ 
‘grilled cheese,’ ‘ham sand,’ ‘cokes,’ ‘straw sun,’ 
and the blessed little boy who happened to 
order a ‘super de luxe banana marvel’! 

“The next time I looked at the clock, which 
was just over my head, it had reached 9:30. I 
had never thought that time could pass as fast 
as it did. But the next half hour, however, 
was the longest of the whole day. It seemed 
that I could not pick up my feet—not from 
fright this time, but from being so very tired. 
Every bone in my body creaked and ached 
when I moved. Finally, after a very long time, 
the hands pointed to the awaited time. Sud- 
denly a new spurt of energy came over me and 
the ‘cleaning-up’ ended very quickly. 

“In the car riding home I sat down for the 
first time since §:30, when I had eaten. I had 
not thought that a common thing like sit- 
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ting down to rest could be so much like heaven. 

“And so ended my first day in the role of a 
‘hashslinger.’ The next day I learned some- 
thing about standing up for my rights. I had 
an argument with the grill girl, who was also 
the boss, about whether a grilled cheese did or 
didn’t go to my counter. The outcome was 
that I was in the wrong and the grilled cheese 
did go to a timid-looking GI in the corner. 
This taught me one lesson—to look first to see 
if you are in the right before you argue. 

“I stayed at the PX three days more and 
then was transferred to help run one of the hot 
dog stands in the Field. My partner and I ran 
the stand by ourselves and it was a very good 
experience in learning how to handle the sup- 
plies when they came in, how to keep the 
books, and how to keep one’s temper in times 
of necessity. 

“Then a lucky break came. My partner 
joined the WACS and I was left in charge of 
the stand. I held this position for many 
months, and was able to get my studies fairly 
well, especially Spanish with which the GI’s 
were only too glad to help me. Arguments on 
different topics turned into general confabs 
with ten or fifteen soldiers participating. These 
were interesting, entertaining, and educational, 
with views from all sections of the country be- 
ing expressed. 

“This was only one of the values of knowl- 
edge and experience which I received while 
there. The different types of people, the dif- 
ferent environments from which they came, 
and the characters of all 1 met, were interest- 
ing to study. It was an education which could 
not be obtained by reading books, but only by 
meeting the people themselves. Another value 
was that I have not regretted a single friend- 
ship I had while working at the Field; and 
some day when I find time and transportation 
I will journey out there again and give my best 
regards to the boys I knew. 

“One disadvantage, I found, of going to 
school while working is that you must divide 
your time between the two and not give your 
best to either. Everyone should have some 
time for relaxation and diversion, and that is 
hard to do while carrying two burdens. 

“However, if the student feels that he needs 
to work to put himself through school or that 
he needs the money for other mecessary things, 
he should take the responsibility upon himself. 


“Around the time of finals 1 was forced to 
quit, because my studies became too compli- 
cated and my grades were going down. But, 
on the whole, I would consider that I gained 
much more than I lost, and had a good time 
while earning some necessary money.” 

The other reports from Sacramen- 
to Junior College express the same 
general points of view. When the 
hours are not too long, the personal 
contacts satisfying, and the work in 
line with vocational interests, students 
report favorably on the work experi- 
ence. When the work is fatiguing and 
monotonous, allows little or no time 
for social activities, and has little edu- 
cational value for them, students are 
emphatic in advising against making 
part-time work a permanent feature 
of junior college life. 


Tue PasapENA JuNIOR COLLEGE 
ScHoot Work ProcraM 


The School Work Program, as it 
exists today in Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California, is essentially a war- 
time emergency measure. While 
placement at this time is desirable and 
necessary, the techniques and proce- 
dures in a period of crisis must of 
necessity differ from those in time of 
normal employment. Thus, placement 
in a wartime program is likely to be 
made more hurriedly, with less accu- 
rate data on the individual student. 
There is also less time in which to in- 
spect the type of job to which the stu- 
dent is being sent. The amount of 
actual supervision on the job is prob- 
ably less than is desirable. In addi- 
tion, it is almost impossible to make 
follow-up studies of individual cases. 
It is also difficult to arrange to have 
the field or subject matter in which 
the student is specializing serve as a 
background to the laboratory test of 
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actual experience on the job. Thus 
approved placement procedures tend 
to be neglected under war conditions. 

Approximately 74% of the college 
students who have gone out from 
school on a part-time work basis have 
remained on the job for the semester. 
The other 26%, who change jobs, 
represent a vocational instability char- 
acteristic of about the same percentage 
of adult workers. Obviously, the ma- 
jority of student part-time workers 
has been sufficiently successful on the 
job to be retained. 

Each employed student has been 
visited by a representative of the 
placement office and a final check has 
been made on his record. The em- 
ployer is required to fill out for each 
student employee an evaluation card, 
including information that a commit- 
tee considered pertinent. These cards, 
when filled out, represent an evalua- 
tion of the student’s efforts and re- 
sults on the job. In addition, the 
student is required to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire that covers certain significant 
points in his relations to his employer. 
These two sets of data are then 
punched and tagged so that they may 
be tabulated by IBM machines. This 
tabulation is a very significant source 
of data, showing relations be‘-veen the 
student’s age, I.Q., effect of -vork ex- 
perience on credits and on the stu- 
dent’s development. A preliminary 
examination of the data suggests that 
students who are capable of doing ex- 
cellent academic work have, on the 
whole, done the same type of work on 
the job without materially affecting 
their school program. 

It must be pointed out that a work- 
school program is bound to extend the 
length of time a student remains in 





school. However, the time a student 
will have to remain in school to com- 
plete his graduation requirements is 
shortened somewhat by the granting 
of four units of credit for work on the 
job. These credits count toward grad- 
uation. Difficulties, of course, arise in 
evaluating some types of remunerative 
work experience for academic credit, 
as, for example, windshield wiping! 
Another difficulty has been the prob- 
lem of keeping the student on the 
same job. Every effort was made to 
bring pressure on the student em- 
ployee to stay one semester on the job. 
It is, of course, impossible not to have 
some turnover, and the student was 
not penalized by loss of credit pro- 
vided he reported to the work office 
within twenty-four hours to explain 
the circumstances under which he left 
his job and immediately proceeded to 
find another. 

The Research .Department made a 
brief study of the effect of the work 
program on attendance. These lim- 
ited data seemed to indicate that the 
work program does not adversely af- 
fect attendance; in fact, it might even 
tend toward keeping students in 
school. Students who were failing in 
subject matter or were irregular in at- 
tendance had their work permits can- 
celed and their jobs terminated. 

It is difficult to forecast what should 
be done when normal times come 
again. Undoubtedly, placement serv- 
ices should be provided either in the 
office of the United States Employ- 
ment Office or in the school. There 
should be an individual record for 
each student unifying all pertinent 
information about him. Placement 
should be made on the basis of voca- 
tional training and interest and a 
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follow-up study should be made. 
Obviously, placement based on a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the student 
and his educational needs can be best 
undertaken by the school. — Pau 
Mortsincer, Part-Time Work Co- 
ordinator. 

Reports, written by Pasadena Jun- 
ior College students, reiterate the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages mentioned 
by other students, but in addition 
bring out vividly differences in the 
educational values inherent in the 
work itself. In the first case, the job 
is monotonous, physically exacting, 
and lacking in social contacts. In the 
other position described, the job is it- 
self a valuable educational experience 
and provides stimulating contacts. 

The first girl, during the first se- 
mester of junior college, worked as a 
switchboard operator and described 
her experience as follows: 

“Working for a telephone company and at- 
tending Pasadena Junior College during the 
same days for a whole semester proved to be 
difficult for me. ‘This work experience pro- 
gram comprised an eight-hour day—four hours 
of work and four hours of school. 

“My school period lasted from the morning 
to the afternoon, and my working hours were 
from six to ten at night. I put in two full 
days at work every other Satuf@ay and Sunday. 
My weekly check for this twenty-eight hour 
week was about fifteen dollars, not including 
the usual deductions. 

“I did this part-time work last semester, my 
first year in college, when my load of home- 
work was not light. As I also had housework 
to do, little free time was left to me. I also 
held a position in the Student Court at school. 

“I disliked my work at the telephone com- 
pany intensely. Of course, the fact that I was 
always fatigued kept me from being enthusias- 
tic about anything, but the work of an infor- 
mation operator seemed extremely dull and 
monotonous to me. During the preliminary 
period of training and then for a while when 
I first operated on my own, I found the work 


interesting. Soon afterward, however, the work 
became mechanical and overly facile. 

“Perhaps if I had worked at something a 
little more stimulating, my personal experience 
in the four-hour plan would have been more 
profitable. 

“I found that I was not doing my best work. 
It was agonizing to sit on that high stool for 
four slow hours, fighting to answer the calls 
before the other operators. The supervisor 
watched us constantly to make sure that our 
eyes did not leave the board and that we didn’t 
make a sound to our neighbor. 

“As my day was fully occupied, I did most 
of my studying after work. My grades for 
that semester hit my usual average. I made all 
B’s because the little time that I did spend in 
study I utilized well. As for the classes them- 
selves, I didn’t get as much out of them even 
though my grades did not indicate it. 

“My busy schedule deprived me of any op- 
portunity to attend after-school sports, and I 
was unable to participate in the usual extra- 
curricular activities that interested me, except 
for the Court, which took up all of my spare 
time at school. Social life was almost com- 
pletely abolished because of my evening hours. 

“My disposition also suffered. 1 was irrita- 
ble, and I had never been before. I developed 
headaches. My ears were constantly sore from 
the close pressure of the head set. My eyes 
twitched from the ever-lasting searches in 
small-type telephone directories. 

“The only advantages of working for pay 
and at the same time attending school proved 
to be, in my experience, the monetary recom- 
pense and my realization of the value of time. 
I do not mean to underestimate the value of 
any knowledge that I acquired as an informa- 
tion operator, but it was so specific that it can- 
not be transposed to anything else. Of course, 
the discipline and necessity to get along with 
different people was good for me. 

“I cannot say that this work experience 
should not be included in the school program 
for other students just because it was unsuccess- 
ful for me. Perhaps others could take it better. 
It may have been my inability to adjust myself 
to a difficult program that made the four-hour 


plan so unsuccessful for me.” 

The work experience reported by 
another student constitutes in itself a 
highly functional type of education: 
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“If no other immediate benefit can be named 
as a result of this war, the women of America 
can at least be thankful for the splendid oppor- 
tunities offered to them—to show their inge- 
nuity and capability in all fields involving 
production. 

“As a student of just over eighteen years, I 
am thrilled with my opportunity not only to 
help in the war program, but to develop a 
broader outlook on life, with greater variety of 
interests. I feel that my experience as aero- 
nautical computer at the Aeronautical Labora- 
tory of the California Institute of Technology 
has actually been of greater value to me than 
several years of school. 

“Over a year ago I began my work and was 
offered an Engineering Math and Science 
Course of the War Training Program 
(E.S.M.W.T.C.) in basic aeronautical princi- 
ples, a wind tunnel course in computing tech- 
nique, and a general review in physics and 
mathematics. After receiving my diploma for 
the course, I continued work with increased 
interest and have begun to assimilate more 
knowledge of general scientific methods, to- 
gether with cooperation and competition with 
others, pride in my work, and efficient work 
and study habits, especially the power of con- 
centration. 

“Now my work seems less bewildering as the 
complicated methods of computing technique 
became almost authomatic and more time can 
be devoted to the theoretical aspect. It is my 
job to compute data taken from the balances of 
the rigging system of the wind tunnel (where 
aircraft companies test their models before or 
during construction of the actual planes as well 
as for new improvements and added inven- 
tions). Using the suitable equations and fac- 
tors, the desired coefficients are obtained, and 
these data are then plotted into various curves 
—as a kind of picture of the results. Then I 
can ink the plots and they are black-lined 
(printed) to add to the reports written by the 
engineers to send back to the companies. I 
also enjoy drafting and making sketches of the 
models, and computing factors and tares (cor- 
rections for the tunnel walls, bayonet struts, 
etc.). 

“At present, I work over thirty hours per 
week and am carrying fourteen units in the 
thirteenth grade. It is still my aim to main- 
tain my standards of A and B grade work, but 





of course I find it more difficult, as the time for 
homework is limited. When | study aero- 
nautics, the situation becomes more compli- 
cated, but I do manage to find just enough 
time for it all. However, I feel I could do 
superior work in more classes if my schedule 
were not so full. 

“My daily schedule is rather amusing. The 
morning scene is not unlike Dagwood in the 
funny papers, with the mad dash to catch the 
car on time—to be at school by nine on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, and to be at 
work by seven on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday. After school, there is time to work 
from two to six. The late afternoons before 
dinner are often spent in a game of badminton 
or other exercise to counteract the sitting all 
day. My evenings are usually spent in home- 
work and sleep. 

“My social life is rather hampered, but the 
obvious results of a young girl working on the 
Cal Tech campus can be imagined, and life is 
far from dull. I’m especially pleased with my 
large group of professor friends, and associa- 
tion with the eminent encourages and stimu- 
lates thinking and action. 

“I would encourage part-time work espe- 
cially for the upper division student who is 
generally content to finish one grade in three 
semesters, if the strain is sufficient to advocate 
a light program at school. He should be better 
prepared to attempt a heavier load than the re- 
cent high school graduate who has to adjust to 
the first years of junior college life. 

“The advantages far surpass the disadvan- 
tages, I am certain, provided the position ac- 
quired is advantageous and encourages self- 
improvement, social contacts are desirable and 
thus educational, and working conditions are 
satisfactory. Overwork, neglect of studies, and 
loss of sleep should be watched, but I am sure 
the normal student is ready, willing, and in- 
deed able to play a dual role in completing his 
education and helping the war program—and 
thus answering the call of the Nation.” 


Tue CooperaTiIvE Work PLAN AT 
Hittyer Junior CoLLece 


The cooperative work plan has been 
in operation at Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut, since 
1938. This plan is organized, like 
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that of Antioch College, on alternate 
eight weeks of work and eight weeks 
of study with paired workers. Only 
superior students are permitted to en- 
roll in this work plan and they are 
treated by their employers as regular 
workers, being subject to discipline or 
promotion as their work may warrant. 

The plan has, without question, 
proved successful. The consensus of 
opinion of the faculty is that the co- 
operative student shows a balance, ma- 
turity, and earnestness that mark him 
as in advance of his fellows. These 
students become an inspiration and a 
challenge in the classroom and tend to 
be social as well as academic leaders. 
Of course, it must be remembered that 
they constitute a superior group in the 
first place, but the directors of the 
program should like to see the pro- 
gram continued and broadened in the 
future. 

In the Director’s class in Coordina- 
tion, which meets weekly, each student 
writes compositions in the form of 
work reports, when he returns from 
his job. These reports serve as an 
evaluation of the work experience and 
the degree of student growth. 

While on the job, students continue 
their extra-curricular activities and, at 
all times, remain active members of 
the college. They usually have more 
leisure when they are “out” than when 
they are “in,” and several of the sen- 
iors completed their 6,600 to 10,000 
page reading course this year while 
“out on the job.” 

Marked individual differences such 
as the following have been observed: 

1. An able and attractive woman, 
working in a defense plant six hours 
daily, who left college in the first 
term because of physical exhaustion. 


2. An equally able and attractive 
freshman woman, working in a de- 
fense plant for six hours daily, who 
has been a scholarship student all year, 
on one dean’s list, active in Student 
Council; always well-groomed. 

3. More typical—a freshman wo- 
man, also able and attractive, who has, 
with an equal load, just kept her head 
above water, making above average 
grades, but often absent. 

4. A senior man, engineer, whose 
academic performance was poor, who 
continued his activity with the Stu- 
dent Council, but felt a constant sense 
of pressure. 

5. A freshman, working full time 
in the steel industry, who obtained 
straight A’s most of one year, but led 
an extremely limited social life; he 
suffered from illness and fatigue. 

6. A senior man, extremely able as 
a student, active socially and in stu- 
dent affairs, who maintained a well- 
balanced schedule. 

It is evident that part-time work in 
junior colleges may be a very valuable 
educational experience. In the in- 
stances in which the work itself pre- 
sents a continuous opportunity to learn 
and is geared into the student’s col- 
lege major, the total hours of work 
are limited, and the student receives 
skillful. guidance in making a good ad- 
justment to the part-time work pro- 
gram, the student obviously profits 
by the experience. The student’s ma- 
turity and ability to do superior col- 
lege work also seem to be factors in a 
successful cooperative work experi- 
ence. Other things being equal, fresh- 
men may be expected to have greater 
difficulty in adjusting to a remunera- 
tive work program while making the 
transition from high school to college. 





Work Experience in High School 


MARGARET McCARNEY 


The problems of part-time work 
that have come to the fore in the Seat- 
tle high schools are, without doubt, 
common to many other schools in the 
United States. For that reason, a de- 
tailed account is presented in this re- 
port of the high school section in that 
city. For contrast with these city con- 
ditions, a briefer account of the work 
experience of high school students in 
a fruit-growing region — Yakima, 
Washington—is also included in this 
report. 


Part-Time Work IN THE HIGH 
ScHOOLs OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


In order to cooperate with the war 
effort and at the same time to keep a 


long view of the best development of 
the individual student, the girls’ ad- 
visers in the Seattle schools have met 
with representatives from employers, 


from the Federal Employment 
Agency, from the Department of La- 
bor and Industries, and from the At- 
tendance Office. Together they have 
tried to make plans satisfactory to all 
concerned. For example, this group 
has recognized the tendency to lower 
standards for child labor in the sum- 
mertime when schools are closed. In 
order to prevent this, the Director of 
the Junior Employment Service met 
with the boys’ and girls’ advisers and 
arranged that all students planning to 
work in the summer register with him. 
By this method students were quickly 
routed through the office and soon 
were on their way to places of work. 

Experience indicated that the most 


successful way of dealing with this 
work problem is to keep, if possible, a 
record of the daily work of all stu- 
dents, including home work entailed 
because of mothers’ working. This in- 
formation should be available not only 
to the deans but also to counselors, 
home-room teachers, and class teach- 
ers, so that all may work together to 
plan a satisfactory program for work- 
ing students. 

Kinds of work experience — The 
majority of high school students 
worked in non-defense industries as 
clerks or office workers. Some took 
care of children. Others were em- 
ployed as school janitor, pin boy in a 
bowling alley, maid in a hospital, 
nurse’s aide, laboratory assistant, doc- 
tor’s or dentist’s assistant, mail car- 
rier, fruit packer, elevator operator, 
truck driver, busboy, waitress, theater 
usher, or as workers in a public library, 
dance studio, Y.W.C.A., fishing estab- 
lishment, or shipyard. In the Ballard 
High School the best paid job was 
pipe-fitter’s helper at $55 for a forty- 
eight hour week. 

A few of the jobs are highly educa- 
tional, as, for example, that of the boy 
who had a part-time job with the 
United Press. In connection with this 
job, he met some of the most promi- 
net men in the state, had a press card 
that permitted him to attend all of the 
sessions in the Senate, and learned to 
run a teletype machine. 

The majority of the students liked 
their work, wanted the high school to 
include work for pay in the schedule, 
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and to allow them credits according to 
the number of hours worked. 

Extent of part-time work —In 
1942-1943 about half of the high 
school students worked part time. In 
1943-1944 only about a third worked 
part or full time. There was, how- 
ever, a shift in the age limits—a less- 
ening of the number of hours for the 
seventeen-year-olds and an increase 
for the fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds. 
The large majority were working 
six days a week; the total hours were 
distributed rather evenly from 1-5 to 
25-30, beyond that point falling off 
rather sharply. The heaviest work 
was done on Saturday, with large 
numbers working from five to ten 
hours. A tabulation of the number of 
students in class and the number ab- 
sent due to work during the week pre- 
ceding Christmas vacation showed a 
marked difference among classes. In 
eleven classes there were no absences 
while in three classes there were thir- 
teen absent for this reason. 

Special Forms Used in Certain 
Schools—In addition to the forms 
common to all Seattle schools, special 
forms have been prepared by individ- 
ual schools. For example, in the Gar- 
field High School teachers are asked 
to state the effect they think a student’s 
being excused for holiday work will 
have on his scholastic standing in their 
classes. A mimeographed sheet de- 
scribes the training course organized 
to prepare students to work in stores 
during the holiday season. A list of 
students excused from school for holi- 
day work was given to each teacher. 
The roll, or home-room, teacher re- 
ported to the adviser any change in 
the scholastic status of the students, 
and at the end of the quarter each 
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class teacher sent directly to the ad- 
viser the names of all students doi 
unsatisfactory work. Each girl had at 
least one interview with the adviser 
before beginning work. At that time 
she filled out a simple card giving her 
social security number, state labor per- 
mit, early dismissal time, employer’s 
name and ’phone number, hours em- 
ployed, and school program. If a 
student changed position, a new card 
was filled out and clipped to the orig- 
inal. On the upper left corner of the 
card a red H, A, or P indicated a 
health, attendance, or personal prob- 
lem. Before the part-time work per- 
mit was granted, a letter was sent to 
the parents raising questions about the 
extra strain, possible interference with 
school work, and other factors that 
the parent should consider before 
signing the permit. 

In the Franklin High School two 
forms for checking on the perform- 
ance of girls working in Seattle stores 
are used by the retail selling teacher. 
The first is a rating scale and the sec- 
ond a part-time work report from the 
employer. 

Procedure —In Seattle all work 
permits for students are first signed 
by the parent and the employer and 
then signed by the boys’ and girls’ ad- 
visors. Then the student takes this 
work permit to the Department of 
Labor and Industries where a final 
permit is given. This procedure gives 
the advisor a chance to talk with the 
student, consider with him all the fac- 
tors in his employment, and even to 
refuse to grant the work permit, if this 
seems best. In the latter event, if the 
student is determined to work anyway, 
he may go to the Court of Appeals at 
the Attendance Department of the 





Seattle Schools, where permits are 
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sometimes granted. 


Effect of part-time employment— 
In the Garfield School a study of 100 
girls was made. Of this number, fifty 
girls, sixteen years or older, were 
working thirteen or more hours a week 


27 dropped one or more points 


With respect to attendance: 


26 showed no change 
7 improved 


17 showed noticeably poor atten- 
dance 


in addition to carrying four subjects. A study of another group of fifty 
girls under sixteen years of age, work- 


With respect to grades: 


19 showed no change in grades 
4 improved their school marks 


RATING SHEET* 


SECTION 





ing eight to thirteen hours a week, 
gave results similar to the first group. 





2 





Interest in work. De- 
sire to do a good job 


Very indifferent 


Doesn’t show 
much interest 


very 


Average 


Excellent. Seems eager 
to please . 





Tendency to go ahead 
with work without be- 
ing told 


Poor. Has to be told 
to do everything 


Fair. Usually has to 
be told 


Average. Does quite 
well by himself 


Excellent. Looks for 
things to do and learn 





Punctuality. Atten- 
dance at work and at 
meetings 


Never can be depend- 
ed on 


Not regular enough 


Usually gets there 


Always there and on 
time 





Cooperation 





Poor. Disregards re- 
quests 


Only fair 


Usually tries to do 
what he is asked 


Very good. Tries to 
do exactly right 





Attitude toward criti- 
cism 


Resents it. Never prof- 
its by it 


Doesn’t seem to pay 
much attention to it 


Seems to listen 





Accepts it and tries to 
do better 





Businesslike attitude 


Plays too much. Too 
many friends to talk 
to 


Businesslike only part 
of the time 


Usually busy with 
work of section 





Courtesy 


Has been discourteous 
to customers and staff 


Not particularly cour- 
teous in action orf 
speech 


Excellent. Always 
busy 





Courteous most of the 
time 


Very courteous. Shows 
refinement 





Grooming. Observance 
of store dress regula- 
tions 


Very careless 


Room for 
ment 


improve- 


Usually looks 


neat 


very 


Excellent. Looks well 
all the time 





Disposition. Ability to 
get along with others 
in section 


Not easy or pleasant 
to work with 


Could be more pleas- 
ant 


Agreeable 


Very pleasant to work 
with 





Merchandise informa- 
tion 


Has tried learn 


very little 


to 


Knows only about a 
few items 


Has learned about 


many items 


Knows merchandise 
very well 








Stock work 


Does practically noth- 
ing 


Helps once in a while 


Tries to help. Does 


fairly well 


Assumes responsibility. 
Does work well 








Amount of work ac- 
complished 


Too slow 


Rather slow 


Fairly quick 


Very quick 





Acmuracy in handling 
details and system 


Makes too many mis- 
takes 


A little careless 


Doesn’t make many 
mistakes 


Very accurate 





Selling record 


Poor 


Only fair 


Average 


Good 





Promotional material 





Shows no evidence of 
it or interest at pres- 
ent 


A possibility. Would 
have to _ improve 
greatly 








Might do very well 
with more experience 


Excellent person. As- 
set to section 








Remarks: 


*Used for Frederick and Nelsan retail selling employees; prepared bv Wanda Ashley, Training Director. 
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As to the future, it is recommended 
(1) that the points of view of stu- 
dents who have had work experience 
and of boys who have gone overseas 
be obtained now and later and used in 
developing future programs; (2) that 
more conferences be held with parents, 
and publicity regarding part-time em- 
ployment be given through Parent- 
Teachers Association meetings, the 
Children’s Bureau, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, books, and other avenues of 
communication; (3) that, if part-time 
work is a valuable part of education, 
a new curriculum be planned that will 
combine academic work, extra-curric- 
ular activity, and work experience and 
thus enable the student to participate 
in all three types of activity. 


SrupeEnts’ Points or ViIEw 


A few quotations from a large num- 
ber of excellent reports written by 
high school students give valuable 
suggestions for further developments 
of the work experience program. 

A student in Cleveland High 
School, Seattle, obtained a part-time 
job that definitely helped her in her 
academic work. She describes it as 
follows: 

“During the past two and one-half school 
years, I have worked as a page in the George- 
town Branch of the Seattle Public Library. Un- 
important as the term page may sound, the 
position requires a certain amount of responsi- 
bility and integrity. My duties consist of gen- 
eral clerical work including typing index cards, 
letters, and notices; “slipping” books; work- 
ing with the public; and less enjoyable tasks 
such as shelving books and binding magazines. 
During my first year at the library, my sched- 
ule consisted of twenty hours of work each 
week, and my salary for that period of time 
amounted to approximately $10 per.week. Be- 
cause of my additional activities here at school 
this past year, I found it necessary to reduce 
the number of my hours to four each week. 


Naturally, this reduced my salary substantially. 

“My work has had a favorable effect on my 
grades, for during the years of my employ- 
ment they have been much higher than ever 
before. My explanation of this fact is that, 
although my studying time has been lessened 
by my job, I have learned to use the time I do 
have wisely and to the best interest of the sub- 
jects I am taking. 

“My class activities have been limited some- 
what, although I have been able to keep active 
in Girls’ Club work, holding the position of 
recording secretary in that organization. My 
other social relations have been affected in that 
the reduction of spare time has occasioned the 
elimination of some social events. This sacri- 
fice was difficult to get used to at first, but by 
rearranging my time and duties I have been 
able to take part in most of the events I wished. 

“Among the advantages I have found in my 
working, I should list the following: the ability 
to budget my time; the ability to meet people 
and to talk easily with them; the knowledge of 
books and authors; the feeling of responsibility 
that goes with earning one’s own money; and 
the experience of holding down a job. The 
only disadvantage I can conceive is that of giv- 
ing up some time which ordinarily would be 
spent as leisure. 

“] think a student should not hold a job, 
however, unless he first realizes that he is tak- 
ing added responsibility when accepting work 
outside of school, and unless he can budget his 
time and energy accordingly. A freshman or 
sophomore, I believe, should devote his entire 
attention to his school work and not consider 
holding a job until his junior or senior year, 
when he is more settled in school.” 


Another student in Cleveland High 
School, Seattle, pointed out the rela- 
tion between a student’s scholastic 
ability and part-time work. In her 
opinion, “if a person is naturally slow 
in his studies, part-time work would 
not be advisable.” She herself was 
employed four hours on Monday 
nights and a full day Saturday as a 
saleswoman. Her hourly rate was 
fifty cents, which made a week’s pay 
about five dollars. She makes the fol- 
lowing favorable, lively comments: 
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“J will be really frank, and admit that my 
ego really isn’t hurt when I am treated as an 
individual and addressed as ‘Miss » in- 
stead of the usual ‘Hey kid.’ My feet are usu- 
ally very weary at the end of a day, and maybe 
my nerves are a little touchy; but is there any 
reason why I shouldn’t be exposed to the un- 
pleasant things in life? After all, those friends 
of mine overseas are considerably more tired 
than I, and certainly their nerves aren’t as 
calm as a lake on a summer afternoon. 

“My grades have been slightly lower this 
year than previous years when I was not work- 
ing, but I wouldn’t place all of the blame on 
the fact that I am working. Besides the re- 
quired subjects, I am taking choir, am a mem- 
ber of Torch Club, act as committee chairman 
of a Girls’ Club, and have recently joined the 
Rainbow Girls. None of these are huge un- 
dertakings, but each tends to limit my study 
time. 

“I think my social relations have . benefited 
from the working experience. Many girls of 
my own age are working at the same store, 
and I have met many of them from schools all 
over the city. 

“While employed, I have learned to respect 
other people and their feelings as well as to 
become accustomed to keeping a smile on my 
face. ‘Those alone are worth many hours of 
hard labor. I have also acquired a greater de- 
gree of accuracy than I have had previously. 
When I am figuring up cash at the end of the 
day, ‘my best’ is not good enough; accounts 
have to be ‘exact.’ (At least if 1 want to keep 
my job very long.) Carrying out orders and 
following a thing through are also important 
in the business world. A buyer doesn’t expect 
me to quit or slow down the minute she has 
her back turned or is off the floor. Working 
for pay has given me a sense of budgeting my 
money according to my needs. It has helped 
a great deal to pay my graduation expenses. 
The only disadvantage I have found is that I 
haven’t quite so much time for reading, prac- 
ticing my music, and helping around the house. 


A boy in Franklin High School, 
Seattle, wrote an amusing account of 
his work experiences, from which the 
following excerpts are taken: 


“I started my career in the world of business 
my Frosh year, a young and gullible lad of 








fourteen. I worked after school and on Sat- 
urdays full time—receiving $7.50 a week. 

“My grades have remained the sarne, vary- 
ing a little but not due to my outside work. I 
cannot make outside work an excuse for not 
having a plus standing. 

“Working for money has numerous advan- 
tages: it gives one partial independence from 
your family and I believe earns a certain 
amount of respect from Mama and Papa. It 
also teaches one the value of money and how 
to save, although in the present inflation it may 
possibly not do much along that line. 

“I can see few if any disadvantages and 
these few are offset by the numerous advan- 
tages. In conclusion, I believe every able- 
bodied and mentally sound senior boy and girl 
should have some working experience.” 


Another boy, of Cleveland High 
School, Seattle, gives an interesting 
history of his work experiences, his 
opinion regarding their value, and his 
recommendations for future programs. 
His report is an excellent example of 
student thinking on the problem of 
earning while going to school: , 

“When I was a freshman I acquired my first 
paper route. Although at first my monthly 
earnings were only $4.00, I soon moved into a 
higher bracket and made $60. These routes 
required only two or three hours a day of work. 
In the summer of 1942, because of extreme 
labor shortages, I worked as a busboy in a cafe. 
For eight hours a day I received $4.50. By 
September I was making $5.00 a day. I hated 
to quit altogether when school started, so I 
worked only five hours a day, but still made 
$5.00. 

“In the summer of 1943 I worked in the 
shipyard for $8.50 a day, but left at the end 
of the summer to go back to school. I started 
back to work at the cafe on full time, however, 
and worked there until March. Working till 
2:30 A.M. and getting up at 7 A.M. is a little 
tiring. 

“That is my own personal experience, and 
I shall attempt to draw certain conclusions re- 
garding the virtues and handicaps of student 
employment. 

“Every student needs money. Working en- 
ables the student to dress better and to retain 
more self-respect than he would otherwise en- 
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joy. It matters considerably how a boy or girl 
dresses in the circle of friends the students 
keep. A boy also feels better when he can 
take his girl out without being ‘financially em- 
barrassed.’ On the other hand, for students 
with no spending experience, too much money 
can be very harmful. In my own case, I had 
enough expenses so that I was never very rich. 
Some students, however, have no necessary ex- 
penses, and have nothing to do with all of their 
sudden wealth except spend it for pleasures. 

“Working, I found, was very valuable ex- 
perience as | met many types of people, and 
also increased my ability to get along with fel- 
low workers. Anyone who is disagreeable and 
lazy doesn’t last long on a good job. It is very 
interesting to observe various habits and pe- 
culiarities of fellow employees. Moreover, 
some persons that one meets on some jobs are 
not likely to be Rover boys in mufti. Because 
of the huge labor turnover, one may meet many 
disreputable persons who work just long 
enough to be fired. 

“Another advantage of working is that it 
occupies spare time and decreases the chances 
of getting into trouble. 

“All is not ‘gravy,’ however, and working 
for pay is no exception to the rule. Late hours 
tend to decrease time spent on study; for when 
a student has worked even four hours, he 
doesn’t feel like spending another three on 
his lessons. Going to bed late doesn’t exactly 
make Jack a sharp boy either. Many start 
drinking and gambling, and then the trouble 
begins. When youngsters get into trouble, the 
blame is too often placed on ‘too much money,’ 
or on the job. The fault doesn’t lie there en- 
tirely, though, because the only reason that 
the youngsters got into trouble was that they 
didn’t use any common sense. The trouble 
with the average adolescent is that he thinks if 
he doesn’t have a good time while he’s young, 
the chance will never come again. Personally, 
I think that their conception of ‘fun’ is a lit- 
tle perverted too. 

“There is a way, however, to »romote a 
closer harmony between working ana going to 
school. My plan would be as follows: 

“1, Limit working hours to three. 

“2. Let students work for one year between 
sophomore and junior periods. This would give 
them very valuable experience. A course in 
school should be added to teach students the 


value of money and how to spend it wisely, 

“3. Supervise the student’s choice of jobs, 
Some are too strenuous for students to hold 
and to go to school, too. 

“4, Give the students adequate recreational 
facilities. Most trouble is caused by the lack 
of something to keep the adolescent busy, 
There should be clubs, more field-houses, and 
various other projects.” 

Senior students in a class in sociol- 
ogy in Yakima High School, Yakima, 
Washington, working in a wide varie- 
ty of jobs, expressed practically the 
same points of view as those already 
quoted. Among the advantages of 
part-time work, they mentioned the 
financial assistance, the chance to learn 
the value of money, the opportunity 
to experience different vocations, and 
the social contacts on the job. 

Among the disadvantages of part- 
time work, they mention insufficient 
time to relax, lack of leisure for rec- 
reation, lack of social contacts to ac- 
quire the natural poise that comes 
through relationships with young peo- 
ple, lowering of grades in some in- 
stances, loss of interest in school, 
heavy home duties in addition to re- 
munerative work, irregular and poorly 
chosen meals, and insufficient sleep. 
This group of students felt that the 
disadvantages of part-time work nev- 
tralized the advantgaes. 

Concluding statement — The value 
of part-time work in high school 
seems to depend on the age, maturity, 
and ability of the student, his readiness 
for the work experience, conditions of 
work, fellow workers, the intrinsic 
educational opportunities ia the job, 
and the quality of the supervision and 
guidance. If these factors are favor- 
able, work experience is recognized as 
truly educational, and worthy of an 
accepted place in the school program. 





“We Deans” 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Freeda O. Hartzfeld is dean 
of women at Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Helen Shuman’s address is 
now High Point College, High Point, 
North Carolina. 

Miss Jane Leighton Richards is the 
new dean of women and professor of 
history at Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. 

Miss Kathryn R. Klink, after a 
year with the U.S.O., has accepted a 
position as dean of women and asso- 
date professor of education at Lake 
Forest College, Illinois. 

Mrs. Douglas M. Jewett is now 
dean of women at Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Mrs. Virginia Simmons Nyabongo 
is director of personnel at Agricultural 
and Industrial State College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Miss Ethel Colvin Nichols has re- 
turned from four years at the Ameri- 
can College at Istanbul, Turkey; she 
is director of admissions and dean of 
freshmen for women at Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

Miss Helen Gordon is the new As- 
sistant Dean of Women at Southwest- 
ern in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Crane Norvell has succeeded 
Miss Nina Anderson Pape as princi- 
pal of The Pape School in Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Miss Eleanor M. Norton has left 
South St. Paul High School to be- 
come residence counselor at South 
Hall at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Mother Mary Bernard is the new 
dean of Ursuline College in New Or- 
leans. 

Miss Mary H. Rumsey is now at 
La Grange College at Hannibal, Mis- 
souri. 

Miss Mary Jane Stevenson is the 
new dean of women at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Margaret Blackerby has joined 
the guidance staff at Pembroke Col- 
lege in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Miss Mary Harley Jenks has left 
the Mary C. Wheeler School in Prov- 
idence to become principal of St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, 
New Hampshire. 

Miss Anna Rankin Harris is the 
new dean of women at Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Kentucky. 

Miss Doris L. Crockett is now dean 
of women at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York. 

Miss Eleanor H. Henry is the new 
dean of girls at the Manual Training 
High School in Denver. 

Dr. Anna L. Keaton is the dean of 
women at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, at Normal. 

Miss Margaret Osgood is assistant 
dean of students at Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. T. R. S. Broughton is the new 
dean of freshmen and director of ad- 
missions at Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Ethna Beulah Winston, the 
new dean of women at Clark College 
in Atlanta, received her doctor’s de- 
gree in the Division of Student Per- 
sonnel Administration at Columbia in 
June 1944; she was the first Negro 
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woman to be awarded a degree of this 
kind. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Jacobs is the new 
dean of women at Drake University 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. Joan Fiss Bishop is the new 
director of the Placement Office at 
Wellesley. She succeeds Miss Ruth 
Houghton, who is now assistant di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs in Washington. 

Miss Hazel F. MacCready is the 
new dean of women at the University 
of Arizona at Tucson. 

Sister Mary of the Angels has left 
St. Xavier College for Women to as- 
sume her new duties as principal of 
Mercy High School in Chicago, 

Mrs. Ruth B. Baur has resigned as 
dean of women at Baldwin-Wallace 
College in Berea, Ohio, to devote her 
full time to teaching; she has been 
succeeded by Miss Lucille Mowrey. 

Miss Mary A. Roess is the new as- 
sistant dean of women at Capital Uni- 
versity in Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Lois H. Flint has: left Glen- 
dale Junior College in California to 
become director of the Work-Study 
Program at The American University 
in Washington, D. C. She is, also, 
assistant dean of women and profes- 
sor of education. 

Miss Alma Hunt is the new dean 
of women at William Jewell College 
at Liberty, Missouri. 

Miss Alberta F. Brown is dean of 
women at Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Dunaway is the 
head resident of Neil Hall at the 
Ohio State University in Columbus. 

Miss Jean Dickinson is the aca- 
demic dean at the Katharine Gibbs 
School in Chicago. 


OTHER News 


Dean Esther Allen Gaw is spend- 
ing the year studying Spanish in San 
Jose, Costa Rica. Her address is Sra. 
Maria Teresa de Dengo, Apartado 
Postal 1851. 

Mrs. Beulah Henry Clark Weaver 
has left Vanderbilt University to join 
her husband in Washington. They 
are living at 2961 South Columbus 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Reed’s new address 
is Department of Education Library, 
University of Chicago. 

Miss Katharine Pease has left 
Briarcliff Manor to study for her doc- 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the field of educational 
psychology. 

Mrs. Christina Grant has returned 
to Bryn Mawr College after spending 
eight months with the Department of 
State in Washington. 

Though Harriet Gleason is still in 
India with the American Red Cross, 
she continues her membership in 
NADW. 

Three “ex-deans” now living in 
Eugene, Oregon, are Elizabeth Fox 
DeCou, Helen Olney (Denison Uni- 
versity), and R. Louise Fitch (Cor- 
nell and Whitman). 


MarrIiEep 


Miss Clara P. Swain to Dr. Lee N. 
Dailey, director of the Conservatory 
of Music at Yankton College, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, summer of 1944, 
at Onawa, Iowa. 


Diep 


Members of NADW will be dis- 
tressed to learn of the death in an 
automobile accident last spring of 
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Mrs. Kathleen Lomax Bland, assistant 
dean of women at the University of 
Texas. 

Miss Myrtle LeCompte died short- 
ly after her appointment as resident 
counselor at Indiana University at 
Bloomington. 

Miss Nina Anderson Pape, princi- 
pal of The Pape School in Savannah, 
Georgia, since she founded it in 1900, 


died on March 5, 1944. She had 
been a member of NADW since 1927. 

Miss Mary E. Tobin, student ad- 
viser at Lowell High School, died on 
November 26, 1943. 

Mrs. Hazel Prutsman Schwering, 
dean of women at the University of 
Oregon, died on November 16, 1944; 
her husband, Dr. Charles Leslie 
Schwering, died two days before. 


Announcement of Regional Meetings 


In accordance with the decision of 
the Executive Committee made last 
spring, the annual Conference of 
Deans of Women will be held as part 
of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations in five geographi- 
cal regions. Detailed information 
about the Deans’ sections of these con- 
ferences has not yet come to the edi- 
tors, but all the information now 
available is here presented. 

All members of the NADW are 
eligible to attend these meetings, and 
may attend more than one of the re- 
gional metings, if they so desire. 

The general theme of the confer- 
ences is “Mobilization of Community 
Counseling Services.” This theme 
will be developed in different ways in 
the various regional programs. In- 
terest groups or workshops will be a 
prominent feature of these confer- 
ences. For example, at Chicago, from 
10:15 to 12:45 on Friday, February 
16, the following sectional meetings 
or workshops have been planned: 

(1) To Assist Veterans. Chairman: 
Mr. Theodore E. Stephens, President, 
Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois. 
Leader: Not yet announced. 





(2) To Assist Women. Chairman: 
Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Lead- 
er: Miss Margaret Mead, American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

(3) To Assist Youth. Chairman: 
Mr. George Cassell, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Leader: Mr. Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich- 


igan. 

(4) To Aid Research and Methods. 
Chairman: L. J. Schloerg, Director, 
Bureau of Occupational Research, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
Leader: Not yet announced. 

(5) To Assist Industry. Chairman: 
Mr. Henry T. Heald, President, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Illinois. Leader: Mr. W. O. Merr- 
field, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

A very important part of the pro- 
gram in each region will be the 
sessions for the Deans’ Association. In 
the New York group, for example, 
the Thursday luncheon and afternoon 
session will be devoted to meetings of 
the Deans and other constituent or- 
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ganizations. The Chicago group has 
assigned Saturday, February 17, for 
meetings of deans and college person- 
nel groups (program to be announced 
later). The amount of time given 
exclusively to the meetings of the 
NADW will vary in the different re- 
gions, but, in all, time will be allotted 
for the deans to get together in ac- 


cord with their prewar conference 
custom. 

Below are the general announce- 
ments sent in by the regional chair- 
men, giving essential information as 
to dates, place of meeting, chairman, 
and preliminary notes on speakers who 
have thus far consented to participate 


in the program. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association 
Regional Meetings 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Dates: February 22 through 24, 1945 
Headquarters: Ansley Hotel 
Chairman: Dr. W. D. Perry, Director, Military and Vocational Information, 
207 South Building, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 
Program: A Post-War Picture of the South and Mobilization of Commu- 
nity Counseling Services 
Speakers: Dr. Howard Dawson, Miss Margaret Hickey, and Dean M. R. 
Trabue. 
Cuicaco, ILLinois 
Dates: February 15, 16 and 17, 1945 
Headquarters: Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Mr. E. L. Kerchner, Supervisor, Employment Certificate Office, 
Board of Education, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Speakers: Miss Margaret Mead, Mr. S. A. Hamrin, Mr. Hugh Masters 
Denver, CoLorapDo 
Dates: February 26 and 27, 1945 
Headquarters: Albany Hotel, 17th and Stout Street 
Chairman: Mr. Dwight C. Baird, Counselor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, the State Board for Vocational Education, Room 210, 
State Office Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
Speakers: Mr. F. A. Hinrichs, Dean M. Eunice Hilton 
New York, New York 
Dates: February 21 and 22, 1945 
Headquarters: Hotel McAlpin, New York 
Chairman: Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Manager, Personnel Administra- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey 
Speakers (tentative): Mr. Alexander Stoddard, Mr. Leo Cherne, Prof. 
Louis Wirth, Mr. Eric Johnson, Prof. Howard McCloskey, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, Mr. J. Raymond Walsh. 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
Plans incomplete. Announcements will be made later. 





